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You won't be, after a revealing 
“Production-plus” test* on the new 


Remington Sn 


Yes, you'll really be able to “hop off” the moment the 





Remington Electri-conomy appears . . . and, as in thou- 
sands of other business organizations throughout the 
country, slarts increasing your typing production from 
10 to 50%! And that isn’t all — its amazing electric 
ease of operation actually boosts typists’ morale . . . its 
distinctive, uniform typescript creates a new beauty and 
readability for correspondence and reports. 

Here, truly, is the electric typewriter that’s success- 
fully and squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage 
— plus the need of American Business to get more 
typing done in less time. 

*For FREE intormative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 


or FREE literature ““TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2303, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SMALL-AREA BUILDINGS... IN 


Privileges Granted . . . If 
Says JAMEs M. Fox, Rotarian | 
St ctural Engineer 
H tington Park, California 8 
have just read with interest the 
lebate-of-the-month Special Pri 


S} ileges 


recutives? [Tue Rorarian for 
I I've had my own consulting J 
actice for five years, and, in a modest 
v, could be considered an executive j 
1k I grant myself the Cli : 


a special j 
j 


s the business wi permit, so WITH A / 


don't conflict with office effi- 


esr ue genate senso ~~) COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 


th attitude, though individual 





nterpretations of “privileges” and “ef- 
ficiency” may vary It would be inter- 
esting to see the results of an impartial 
f nexecutives on the a e prop- 
Today, even buildings with but 

2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 

Rotary’s 1952 Convention . can reap the labor-saving, cost- 

By LORENZO DE ABER , reducing benefits of combination- 
onan, Senne machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 

a, eeree bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 

buildings. This Scrubber-bac. which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 


Convention in Mexico City 
Vistas at Mexico City, THE 
x July] you Rotarians have 
an organization as to bring 
North Americans who live 
ake this nation our perma- 
‘hanks, Rotarians! 





a Rotarian, and am only a , “ 
espondent for American pub- picks up —all in one operation! M 
overing some 30 papers. Dur- tenance men like the convenience of 
onvention and before it began j working with this single unit... the 
Rotary activities. I saw vou : thoroughness with which it cleans... 
rontier to Oaxaca and from : and the features that make the machine 

to Acapulco. In reporting ~ < ple to operate. It's self - propelled. 

I said that as far as I \ and has a positive clutch. There are no 
brought on friendship ‘ switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
with you. I saw absolutely CS pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
no drunken parties, and 1 : justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
complaints from anyone as to vac performs efficiently and quietly. 
t of any Rotarian 

experience as a news cor- Finnell makes Scrubber-} ac 

| heave sever seeks group e Machines for small, vast, and 
8,000 people in which every , intermediate operations, and in 

could be classified as cul- self-powered as well as electric 
ow I know that such a thing : N models. From this complete 

You Rotarians little know d — - line, you can choose the size 

ans to us here in Mexico y - and model that’s exactly right 
know we can face out ; — for your job. It's also good to 
with the knowledge that know that you can lease or 
iow that we strangers are purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4708 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 

Also can be used United States and Canada. 

for dry work steel 


wooling, et cetera Consewe Manpower wlth 
Completely WMeehkantzed Scrubbing 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 


“Why is it when we stop in to say hello 
it takes so long to say good-by?” 
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Don't “guess” 


yourself out 
of business 


Rate the risk you’re taking 
of fire destroying the records 
you need to stay in business 


Free! Mosler FIRE DANGERater 
tells you in 30 seconds. Mail 
coupon for yours, today! 


Just how big a risk are you taking of fire 
destroying the records you need to stay 
in business? 


Don’t guess. You can’t afford to. For 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their accounts 
receivable and other vital records by fire 
never reopen. 


Find out—in 30 seconds with the new 
Mosler FIRE DANGERater. Easy to use. 
Accurate. Authentic. Based on the ex- 
perience of fire protection engineers with 
thousands of fires. 

A turn of the dial lets you compare the 
protection you have with the protection 
you need—in your particular type of 
building. Takes into consideration type of 
equipment, occupancy conditions, nature 
of nearby structures, more than a dozen 
important factors. 

USE THE COUPON. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
MOSLER FIRE DANGERater, TODAY. Tomorrow 
might be just one day too late. 


Ie Mosler Safe “vv 


Since 1848 
World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 

Department RS, Hamilton, Ohio 
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cultured, and that we come from cul- 
tured nations. We now know that when 
other conventions come here and have 
their drunken parties and walk the 
streets screaming like wild people that 
Latins will remember that such are not 
cultured people, but that the true cul- 
tured people of the United States and 
other civilized belong to 
and which can properly 
represent our nations among other peo- 
ples 


nations clubs 


associations 


So we of the American wish 
from the depths of our hearts to thank 
you all. You were a credit Re- 
turn once again and visit us need 
such ambassadors of goodwill! 
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We 


‘A Sound Evaluation’ 

Believes Jane M. Hoey, Directo) 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

Federal Security 

Social Security Administration 

Washington, D. C 

The Claire Holcomb article, When 
Husbands Run Away [Tue Rotarian for 
June], is indeed a “Community Service 
feature” for it community 
leaders like the members of Rotary give 
serious thought to the problem of 
ken homes that positive answers. can be 
found. 

Miss Holcomb has, I made a 
sound evaluation of the extent to which 
law-enforcement and_ public-assistance 
agencies can help to al 
the more serious consequences to chil- 
dren. Most importantly, 
points up the complexity of the problem 
and the fact that it will coépera- 
tion and effort on the part of all groups 
interested in fare to prevent 
family breakdown 

Rotary International has traditionally 
recognized the important réle of civic- 
minded volunteers in with 
cial problems and this is certainly one 
which merits their attention. Congrat- 
ulations on the excellent treatment of a 
very significant topic! 
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‘Too Much Truth to Be Funny’ 
Believes MANLY M 
Banker 


Groton, 


GALE, Rotariai 
New York 

I suppose It Takes Time, You 
by Parke Cummings [THe Rotarian for 
June], is intended to be funny. Anyway, 
that is the way my wife took it. 
There are two main objections to the 
article, which I think many will agree 
with me about. In the first place, it is 
grossly exaggerated, but, than 
that, there is too much truth in it to be 
funny. 


Know! 


worse 


Shared Jones’ Sunshine 
Reports T. J. Heap, Rotarian 
Ice Manufacturer 
Granada, Nicaragua 

I would like to tell you that Old Num 
ber One—the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Illinois—is not alone in sharing the 
sunshine of Rotarian Byron O. Jones 
[Personalia, THE Rorarian for April]. 

I was in Chicago in July and August 
of 1951—with all my stay being in the 
hospital, and not knowing anyone. Not 
having received my Rovrarian for June 


and July, I had my nurse call 35 East 
Wacker Drive, and ask that the two is- 
sues be sent to me. And on that same 
day of this call, who should come to 
my room? None other than B. O. Jones 
His sunshine overjoyed me. I could 
not keep my eyes dry, to think that | 
had thought I was all alone, and to find 
that God had sent such sunshine. I will 
never forget B. O. Jones. 


Ruggles Recalls Old Days 

For CLype W. BLAKEsSLEE, Rotarian 

Retired Industrialist 

Chicago, Illinois 

I congratulate you upon the articles 
by Harry L. Ruggles in THe Rorarian 
for February and March. As an old- 
timer who entered Rotary in 1915, I re- 
call vividly the special train for St. Paul 
and Minneapolis as pictured in the 
March Paul Harris As I Knew 
Him, and as always Harry Ruggles and 
Dr. Neff were there ready to go. For 
many these two Rotarians were 
outstanding in the activity of Rotary 
Something of gladness and sadness en- 
tered heart when seeing these old 
faithful Rotarians lined up together, for 
it brought back fond memories. I re- 
joice in the fact that along with Paul 
Harris I could them all my good 
friends of the days of long ago. 
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Here's ‘Proof of the Pudding’ 
From Junius P. SoKo.., Past Service 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Fall River, 

We of Fall River agree with Dr. H. 
M. Selzer, of Lahore, Pakistan, that 
tary flags further fellow feeling [Your 
Letters, THe ROoTARIAN May]. te- 
cently John Braz, a Fall River Rotarian, 
visited the Rotary Club of Funchal 
(Madeira), Portugal, and he found on 
in the Club meeting place the 
flags which meandering members have 
visiting other Clubs 
the world—truly a link with 
Rotarians in many countries. 

Rotarian Braz had been delegated by 
John Riggenbach, 1951-52 President of 
the Rotary Club of Fall River, to pre- 
sent to Funchal Rotarians a large silken, 
inscribed banner in blue and 
gold which the latter had designed and 
Recently the Rotary Club of 
Funchal sent us a photo showing it and 
the many other banners the Club has 
received [see cut]. 

Rotary’s fourth avenue of service is 
indeed a two-way highway. 
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spec ially 


produced 


A Fall River banner flies in Funchal. 
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NEWS NOTES 


PRESIDENT. With internations? Comm meetings and 
behind him, Rotary's new Pre at, Brunnier, 

a motorcar visit to Rotary in the Western United tes ar 
August itinerary was to take him to a score of cone | 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, er and i “a 
him is his wife, Ann. ; ‘tia 


BOARD MEETING. 

Convention, Rotary's new 

reported in the Sones issue, = 
for 1952-53. 


ASSEMBLIES. By the end of 
Club officers in each Dist 
throughout the Rotary .world, 


ARTICLE IX. To all Rotary 
Article IX of the Standa 
questions and. the attitude 
public issues if they p 

or adopt a resolution on 


CONVENTION “PROCEEDINGS. m 
"Proceedings" book—a 
Convention, with side Ti 
will go a copy gratis; 

at $1 a copy. 


NEW “O. D.”. Soon to go:8 
with mailing im late Augus 
dent, another. for the $ 
at the RI Central offi 


TAXES. Rotary Clubs i 
file Form 990 with th 
that the deadline for fi] 
following the end of th 


DOES YOURS? Some Clubs- 
requesting that certain 7 
Rotary's Central Office % 
difficulties caused by 
Attention of Clubs hast 
Rotary's policy on cired 


VITAL STATISTICS. On Jur 
Rotarians... New and readm 


service ate a, worthy 
end, in> perticular; to aaa ca 


= foster: 


Avousr, 3952 
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Its annual conventions not 
only make history — they 
are history! 


If you attended the Mex- 
ico City Convention, you 
will want a permanent rec- 
ord of the notable ad- 
dresses, important legis- 
lation, and colorful enter- 
tainment features. 

If you were not at Mexico 
City, you should have a 
copy of the official pro- 
ceedings in order to obtain 
a firsthand account of all 
that took place. 


Place your order now for 


a copy of the official 


1952 
Convention Proceedings 
($1.00 postpaid) 


from 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Each Club will receive one gratis copy 
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YOU COME down on a Monday morning 
and look in vain for Ray and Frank and 
buzz futilely for Eva ... and you are 
just on the point cf shattering the 
matutinal stupor with “Where IS every 
body?” when you remember a certain 
paper you yourself pinned to the office 
bulletin board—The 1952 Vacation 
Schedule It explains the vacant desks 
and silent phones and adds a few 
carloads to the Great Holiday Migration 
which in North America 
peak in August. “Two weeks with pay.” 
Tennyson at his best ne’er penned a 


reaches its 


sweeter line 


ARE YOU off to “Bide a Wee” this 
month? If so, let us help you pack. Tuck 
in this copy of your magazine, why not? 
It’s the suggestion of an old Rotary 
friend who says he does it every year— 
takes the last three or four issues to his 
mountain cabin and reads them far 
from city 
old jack pine 


pressures under a sighing 


YOU ‘AND HE should find a mountain 
aerie or thundering seacoast just the 
j 'ace to read Alberto Lieras’ progress 
report on the “puny biped” called Man. 
When you do, you will be sharing an 
experience enjoyed by the 7,000-and- 
some Rotary folks who heard Dr. Lleras 
on the same subject in Mexico City. The 
article is, in fact, an abridgement of his 
Convention address—arranged to bring 
the brilliant message to thousands more 
who will also draw hope and inspiration 
from it 

PACK, above all, your good common 
sense—particularly the kind 
back of the wheel You know the fig 


needed 


ures: 3,460 people died on street and 


highway in August a year ago in the 


U. S. alone. The figure will probably 
be repeated. The least a man can do is 
go out resolving not to be or cause one 
of those grim digits. . And another 


thing that fits right into this holida 


Busses from Britain 





WORKSHOP 


brieting: If a parent, you ma: want to 
take what 
Pledge.” 
children to mix with new groups 
children fatigued or 


they're calling the “Polio 
It says “J will not allow my 


let my become 





A YOUNG COUPLE on holiday in 
the middle of a lake somewhere 
in the Canadian Rockies—that’s as 
far as we can 
carry our de = 
scription of this Hotanan = 


month’s cover 

. The color 
transparency 
was made by 
that wonderful 
old photogra- », 
pher the late 
John Kabel, who, in 40 years of 
shooting the American scene, 
dropped in here often with his 
huge portfolios of prints. He told 
us on one trip when color was 
still fairly new that he used the 
same old “box” he'd been using 
for 25 years—and the technical 
boys said he just had no right to 
get such gorgeous color work out 
of it Publix Pictorial 
supplied us with this particular 


Service 


example of it 








from our window. 





chilled ... take my children out of 
camp or playground where there is good 
health supervision. J will let my chil- 
dren play with their usual companions 

see that they 
watchful for signs of polio—headache, 


keep clean... be 


fever, sore throat, upset stomach, ten 
derness and stiffness of neck and back 

call my local March of Dimes chap- 
ter if polio strikes for whatever assist- 
ance or financial help I may need.” It’s 
recommended by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis in the U.S.A. 


AS WE remarked some time ago here, 
we don't always have to dig for the 
news. It often comes right up to us. 
New instance: The three London busses 
that have just criss-crossed the U. S. on 
They parked for three 
window—from 


goodwill bent. 
days just below our 
which the photo (left) was taken. One 
lumbered off to show a load of Chi- 
cagoans their own Loop just before the 
shutter clicked. While we couldn't turn 
up a “Rotary tie,” we do want British 
readers to know that the stunt was good 
public relations, good Internationa] 
Service. Jolly good! —Ebs. 
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OUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Vermonter Burces JOHNSON 
knows the writing game as a 
reporter, magazine and book 
editor, rhymester, essayist, 
poet, and textbook author. 
5 He holds a doctorate in liter- 
ature from Ambherst, has 
taught English at Vassar Col- 
, Syracuse “U.,” and Union College 
ALBERTO Lueras is Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States. Ex- 
President of the Republic of 
Colombia, he holds several 


Johnson 


degrees 
Indianian DonaLtp A. Latrp 
has taught psychology at 
universities, written about it 
in books and articles, lec- 
tured on it, and advised busi- 
ness of its many uses 
Grace McILRATH ELLIs likes music, and 
each Summer finds her at Michigan's famed 
music camp at Interlochen, That’s how she 
came upon Traverse City’s Mexican fiesta. 
The wife of RoTarian Haro.ip 


; V. Etwis, of Marengo, Iowa, 
she combines free-lance writ- 
er ing with homemaking. The 
ad latter comes first for her hus 

: ' band, son, and daughter 
With more than 300 pub- 


Ellis lished articles on yachting to 
Lee's his credit, Californian Mor- 
regarded as an expert on the 


Laird 


LEY Cooper i 
subject 

A Kansas City, Mo., Rotarian since 1939, 
Wesster W. TowNLey heads a wholesale 
hardware firm. He is an above-100 golfer. 

The dad-son story by PHIL 
F. CARSPECKEN, JR., is a “first 
sale” for this part-time free- 
lance write! He formerly 
taught at the University of 
Wisconsin, now edits safety 
publications for a Wisconsin 
insurance company. His three < 
“kids” love the outdoors, too Townley 


Harron-Johnson 


RoOTARIAN HAROLD L. Pomeroy, of Bakers- 
field, Calif., is a cotton grower . . Ohio 
free-lancer Frep B. Barton has travelled 
much, written many books and articles, 
served as an Army and Navy war corre- 
spondent For many years MICHAEL 
ScuL_y has written about Latin America, 
which he knows firsthand. 
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‘0 You Have a Strike 


Well, be a philosopher for ten minutes 


to get the long view of boss-worker relations. 


By WEBSTER W. TOWNLEY 


ES, it is tough to see dust 

and cobwebs accumulate on 

shelves and machines while 
orders pile up on your desk. It 
won't solve your problems, but 
maybe it will ease the tension to 
sit back for a bit and fit them into 
an unfolding pattern. It started 
when for the first time in history 
one man told another what to do 
and made him do it. 

Slavery was the word. The mas- 
ter issued an order and the slave 
obeyed—or else. Alexander the 
Great crucified a physician who 
had been ordered to look after a 
sick friend, but didn’t keep him 
from fatal overindulgence in iced 
wine and roast fowl 

Once the workers of very an 
cient Rome arose, so the story 
goes, and went on strike. Declar- 
ing they would not longer toil to 
support their masters, they with- 
drew to a near-by hill. Rome was 
paralyzed and the patricians wait- 
ed apprehensively as Menenius 
Agrippa went to persuade them to 
return. He told them this fable: 

“The members of the human 
body once mutinied against the 
belly and accused it of lying idle 
and useless while they were all 
laboring and toiling to satisfy its 
appetites. But the belly only 
laughed at the simplicity of those 
who knew not that though it re- 
ceived all the nourishment into 
itself, it prepared and distributed 
it again to all parts of the body.” 

Just so, Agrippa said, stands the 
case between the Senate, repre- 
senting the employers, and the 
strikers. He won his case—and 
there the case for management 
rested for a thousand years, with 
but minor changes 

One came in the medieval pe- 
riod, roughly from the 6th to the 
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Rotarian, Kansas City, Mo. 


14th Centuries Slaves had _ be- 
come serfs. Part of their compen- 
sation was protection by the lord 
of the manor, part in usufruct, 
which means the right to some of 
the fruits of the soil. Serfs could 
not buy or sell the land, but could 
pass on to their heirs the right to 
till it—for the benefit of their 
masters 

But gradually towns sprang up 
and people flocked in from the 
feudal estates. They soon learned 
their new freedom required con- 
trols, so they founded guilds. At 
first these were fraternal organ- 
izations to regulate political, so- 
cial, economic, and religious ac- 
tivities. The ex-serfs carried over 
into city life the property rule of 
their former masters that all 
rights must be based on land own- 
ership. Thus, each nev. guild or 
town gave rights only to those 
who owned property in the com- 
munity. As land wealth began to 
concentrate in the hands of the 
few, however, this excluded many 
good craftsmen from the guild 
rights to buy and to sell 

These started craft guilds, made 
up of men who owned no land but 
did own tocls or Craft 
guilds worked out well until mar- 
kets expanded, creating the need 
for capital investments larger 
than many workers could amass 
in a lifetime. So a third type of 
guild arcse—journeymen’s guilds, 
whose members often travelled 
from country to country as jobs, 
such as cathedral building, opened 
up 

Discoveries by Christopher Co- 
lumbus started the breakup of the 


EDITORIAL 


shops 


guild system. In England, “land 
enclosures” forced men into cities 
to work for wages, no matter how 
small. Then the “rights of man” 
idea took hold of men’s minds, ac- 
companied by the laissez-faire 
(let-me-alone) theory in econom- 
ics. Presently there was a new 
industrial setup in which manage- 
ment had all the rights, the work- 
er few or none. 

In the United States, however, 
if a worker before 1900 didn’t like 
his boss or his job, he moved west. 
But since 1900, Americans have 
left the land, until 75 percent of 
the population are in towns and 
cities. Meanwhile, both manage- 
ment and labor during the long 
laissez-faire period had forgotten 
that while each had rights it also 
had duties. They failed to realize, 
as did the old guilds, that seif- 
regulation is more workable and 
desirable than Government regu- 
lation 

Is a change in sight? Several 
signposts point that way. One is 
the scientific study of manage- 
ment and labor problems at Rock- 
hurst College, in Kansas City, or 
Harvard University—to name but 
two examples. Another is the 
growth of discussion groups such 
as the Chicago Rotary Club spon- 
sors, where employers and labor 
leaders live together for a few 
days and talk of rights and duties. 
Programs like these are helping 
top men in management and labor 
call each other by first names. 

Aspirin and patience may be the 
only cure for your headache and 
plant paralysis today. But give 
thought to these new develop- 
ments. They may help you avoid 
trouble in the future. And it still 
is true that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 
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Only as they lift the humble biped 


have all our fevered strivings real value. 


By ALBERTO LLERAS 


Secretary General, Organization of American States 


ry 

| HE GREAT revolution is on, It is the wide re- 
awakening to the unity of the human race. It is the 
quickening rediscovery in societies, schools, busi- 
nesses, unions, clubs, and nations of that often puny, 
sometimes magnificent little biped called man—and 
his need of other men. In this revolution every 
group that has hopes for him has a stake—and a 
duty. 

It is not new, of course, for man to regard himself 
as the culminating phenomenon in history. A goat- 
herd in a Mediterranean valley stumbles across an 
obelisk half hidden in the sand. As a result, archae- 
ologists unearth an ancient city whose dead lan- 
guage they are able to decipher. They learn that a 
petty prince has recorded his exploits in stone. If 
we give him credence, he conquered the entire 
known world, showered his subjects with blessings, 
and was God-sent to accomplish things no one had 
done before him or could hope to surpass after him. 

This leader was not trying to deceive coming gen- 
erations. In his own world he represented the pin- 
nacle of history. For in whatever era man has lived, 
no matter how hazy and insignificant it may seem 
later, he has deemed himself the focal point in the 
designs of Providence. There have been thousands, 
millions of worlds, each one comprising only what we 
would today call a province and sometimes peopled 
by what we could regard as merely a tribe. At their 
vague frontiers the mythical realm began, the land 
of strange beasts and miracles, into which the good 
king would venture to do battle with supernatural 
forces, after having laid low the kingdoms of his hu- 
man neighbors. 

Look closely at this attitude for a moment; it has 
conditioned the future behavior of the human race. 
Beyond each of these minute foci of emerging civili- 
zation lay the enemy—aided always by bestial, un- 
known powers, evil spirits, and half-human crea- 
tures. This monster-ridden geography survived up 
to the dawn of history, and it never vanished en- 
tirely. Not even the mighty empires were able to 
obliterate it. Moreover, the different nationalities we 
know today had their rise in a rather similar process 
Each was the center of its own world, a people set 
apart by the benevolent powers, while beyond their 

boundaries 
AN INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE limned in spilt 
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blood began the lands of the enemy, the natural al 
of the powers of darkness 

Man in those early days may have known himself 
more clearly than he ever did in later periods. But 
what man was it? It was just that portion in every 
small group of men who were pure human, without 
any admixture of beast or of demon. Over the rest 
of humanity the legend persisted, required by the 
need of each puny, pompous individual to feel him- 
self the focal point of history, the navel of the world. 

It is also notable thet throughout the ages this 
same egocentric little creature has found it impossi- 
ble to live alone. As soon as he was convinced that 
beyond his own horizon there were other men like 
himself, he would set out, on foot, on horseback, in 


“A goatherd stumbles across an obelisk hidden in the sand,” 


wagons, in ships, and eventually by air, just to see 
what they were like, how they lived, and whether 
they really were different. War itself was an act of 
reconnaissance to push further and further back 
the frontiers of fable. Men fought, as the old expres- 
sion indicates, to match their strength—that is, to 
check on the half-suspected truth that the enemy 
were after all just men, with the same or similar 
powers 

The humanism that followed medieval times, 
therefore, is symbolized by the traveller. Among the 
cities of Italy, just as centuries earlier in Greece, 
there began a swarming of people whose activity was 
no longer for the purpose of buying and selling, but 
to “see the world.” The driving urge was to encom- 
pass the globe, to fix its limits, to define the bound- 
aries of man’s habitat and rid it of myths. And this 
paved the way for acceptance of an amazing fact, 
which took another 500 years to recognize: that 
there is in reality but one kind of man on earth. If 
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what happened then was rightly called humanism, 
the present development in our own day is its cul- 
mination. Never before has there been greater inter- 
est on the part of man in man, because never before 
has man been so well acquainted with his fellow- 
man 

Tinkering with his ingenious tools, the little biped 
discovers that he can communicate by signals with 
far-off people he does not know. The results are 
rather disconcerting. From his machines issue a tor- 
rent of words relating pain, hunger, poverty, happi- 
ness, love, and hate, all of which brings us face to 
face with the spectacular sum total of humanity, as 
only its Creator could have viewed it until now. 

Our nerves were not prepared, however, to view 
the picture of humanity in toto. There was not a hu- 
manism equipped to absorb the impact of each new 
reduction in the world's size. We took delight in the 
dazzling progress of speeding up communications 
and travel—and soon were asking, “Why should we 
pera? 

News also flies, circling the globe in a fraction of 
1 second; but it is bombarding all the ancient sys- 
tems that had been set up and survived at the ex- 
pense of enforced or voluntary isolationism. As all 
these dislocations are taking place, the old order 
makes an effort to defend itself. Then we begin to 
hear the ominous rumble which we have come to 
associate with this period in history, and of which 
we have all been dumfounded witnesses. It is the 
sound of the iron curtain clanging down on entire 
nations in a desperate attempt to prevent travellers 
from travelling, thinkers from thinking, speakers 
from speaking. 


But let us not fear that this plan will prevail. The 
forces that practical humanism has_ unleashed 
cannot be chained up again. Nothing that has al- 
ready been accomplished will perish utterly, nor is 
there a possible reaction that could protect itself 
against the influence of the facts that provoked it 

Our era has been thoroughly steeped in philoso- 


“Machines bring us face to face with the total of humanity.” 
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‘AU man’s creations are merely means for his fulfillment.” 


phy, but it has lacked wisdom. Men are tending to- 
ward the revolutionary conclusion that man himself, 
and only man, is the end, and that all his ingenious 
juridical, political, and social creations are merely 
more or less effective means for the fulfillment of 
his destiny. 

If this is true, then the worst causes of fanaticism, 
tension, misunderstanding, of discord and asperity 
in human relations, are going to disappear before 
very long. We are coming to see that political 
parties, the State, the international agency, and con 
stitutions are but the instruments for the creation 
of a just and orderly existence. Not one of them 
should be turned against man because he is the ulti- 
mate finality. In these tense years of crisis, we have 
been asking for all the power for the State, or for a 
social class, or a political party. But we have not 
asked for power for that humble creature whom we 
are trying to save. 

We should not lose heart over the present out- 
look, however dark it may seem. It is true that 40 
years ago the two greatest wars of history had not 
yet taken place. One might conclude those wars are 
proof of a sudden backsliding into primitive savag- 
ery. But let us recall that once war was not only a 
legitimate and honorable occupation, but every na- 
tion considered it the natural instrument of its great- 
ness. It was the obvious way to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory, colonies, power, influence, wealth. War was 
only opposed by small doctrinaire parties and some 
religious sects. Today it is an international crime 
and even the countries most given to waging it re- 
sort to verbal pacifism and hide their true motives 
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under the excuse of self-defense 
It is still possible to wage war, 
but it can no longer be declared 

What difference is there, then? 
Does it not amount to the same 
thing? No, it does not. Other forms 
of violence had this same evolu 
tion, especially personal violence, 
now restrained by prison walls 
We do not say there is no hope 
for humanity, or that it makes no 
progress because there are still 
some at large who steal, assault, 
injure, or kill. Now war has been 
pronounced a crime, and not the 
recurrent and inescapable scourge 
of mankind 

And since it is a crime, 
provokes it is a criminal, and in 
the end all who conduct war will 


whoeve! 


be criminals 


Each of us can do his part to al 
leviate the pain of this crisis 
which like all the others will pass 
Millions of beings are doing it 
either consciously or unknow 
ingly. Whenever we forge a new 
link, or cross a frontier, or make 
contact with 
merly called strangers, or when 
we seek out our fellowman in any 
one of his many guises and find 
our own image reflected in him 
whenever we make the effort to 
learn another language, to under- 
stand other situations, to get to 
the bottom of another’s problem 
we are doing our part. And what 
a pleasant experience it is! For 
there is no more enthralling novel 
than the simple tale of a life of 
which we were formerly unaware, 


other people fot 





Minute Editorial 


In SYDNEY, Australia, I 
once won a two-quid wager— 
but really should not have taken 
the money. I did because the 
loser was a plant manager who 
insisted that I taught him a les- 
son worth many a quid more. 
He had paid £100 for eight 
formulas for making porcelain 
enamel for bathtubs, stoves, and 
such. When I joshed that he had 
wasted £100 because he already 
had the formulas, he countered 
with a challenge that I prove 
my statement. So I dug up his 
discarded copies of a ceramics 
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Dollars in Your 


WASTEBASKET 


By FRED M. BURT 


magazine and pointed to ar- 
ticles I had written. They gave 
all eight formulas with detailed 
instructions! 

My Sydney friend is like 
many another businessman. We 
slight our industrial magazines, 
hence often miss time- and 
dollar-saving ideas. And it pays 
to browse a bit through publica 
tions in allied fields, such as are 
available in any large library. 

A top manufacturing execu- 
tive stumbled on this fact 
Chatting with a librarian about 
a rock garden at his new home, 
he mentioned a proposed 
$100,000 laboratory for his 
plant. 

“This may interest you,” she 
said, bringing out a chemical 
magazine article. “It has a plan 
similar to yours.” 

It was. With a little adapta- 
tion the specifications worked 
out for him to the tune of a 
$26,000 saving! 

You'll be surprised at the 
variety of industrial trade pub- 
lications. Plastering or plastics, 
book binding or bookkeeping— 
there’s a magazine for it. There 
they are waiting. You need but 
plan your reading time—or de- 
velop a check-off system for 
associates or employees—to 
skim the cream of what experts 
have learned by costly and pa- 
tient experience 








no more enjoyable picture than 
the play of muscles on the face of 
a new friend, no more beautiful 
music than the song of a people 
whose land we are treading for 
the first time, nor any more grati 
fying surprise than to find ou 
selves mirrored endlessly in the 
vast emotional spectrum of man 
kind 

That is why an organization like 
Rotary—to all appearances per 
forming an ordinary function 
without pretending to change the 
course of history 
attention and the gratitude of al 
men of goodwill. The way in 
which 
suited to its purpose. It is the 
open-minded approach, simple 
and direct, like the friendly visit 
of a neighbor, calling on all who 
share the desire to serve others 
But the philosophy implicit in this 
approach is that of human soli 
darity—an idea reached after long 
and arduous process 

Our duty, as Rotarians or a 
servants of international agencies 


deserves the 


Rotary proceeds is well 


as ordinary citizens or as officials 
in positions of leadership, is, in ef 
fect, one and the same. Interna 
tional organizations, like that of 
the 21 Republics of America, o1 
like the United Nations, can ac 
complish very little without the 
existence of that profound sens« 
of solidarity among the countries 
and their inhabitants which is, a 
a matter of fact, the very reason 
for our having these societies of 
nations. 

They are, in truth, great and 
ambitious experiments, but they 
are not dogmas, nor definitive so 
lutions, and only as long as they 
can be useful to universal man are 
they worth while 

I am optimistic. Most Rotarian 
are. For in our time and experi- 
have had at least brief 
glimpses of humanity as we 
should like it to be, as it is going 
tolerant of the imperfec 
tions and strange ways of others; 
determined to understand even 
the lowliest motives in the be 
havior of “foreigners”; deaf to 
sectarian appeals to discrimina 
tion; freed from violence; cha 
tened by suffering; and ennobled 
by friendship. We have 
briefly what the history of tomor- 
row can be—if we remember man. 
More power to him! 
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Lieutenant Governor of the 
Canadian Province of Ontario 
is Louis O. Breithaupt. A 
Rotarian since 1922, he was 
a charter member— now hon- 
orary—of the Rotary Club 
in Kitchener-Waterloo, Oat. 


Aarl Kobelt. honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, is nou 
President of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council, The post is the 
top position in the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss democracy 


Karl E. Greene. of Pittsfield 
Vass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Mutual 
illiance, trade association for 
mutual fire- and casualty-in- 
surance companies, His is the 
Rerkshire Mutual Company 


1952 


Rotarians 
in the N EWS 


Ten men whose services 


distinguish them in national 


and international spheres. 


ilired A, Anderson, of Hol- 
lywood, Calif., and a member 
of the Rotary Club of Santa 
Vonica, has recently been 
elected by the National Soci- 
ety of Fine Instrument Mak- 
ers to the post of president. 


Vehboob Saved. of Lahore, 
Pakistan, has been elected 
secretary of the Pakistan 
Chamber of Commerce and 
has served as vice-president 
of a national salt association 
since the group's founding. 


ayes 


Henry W. Stark, member of 
the Rotary Club of Milwaukee, 

is.. recently was unani- 
mously elected president of 
the Gummed Industries Asso- 
ciation, a_ position earlier 
also held by his late father. 


J. Saxton Lloyd, of the Ro- 
tary Club of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., and president of the 
Daytona Motor Company, is 
serving as president of the 35,- 
(00-member National Auto- 
mobiie Dealers’ Association. 


Dan A, Kimball, honorary 
meraber of the Rotary Club of 
dzusa, Calij., is Secretary of 
the Navy of the United States, 
Formerly Under Secretary, he 
heads the 75-billion-dollar, 
million-man defense force. 


Stricker W. Pollock, Past 
President of the Rotary Club 
of California, Pa. is nou 
serving as president of the 
National Industrial Stores 
{ssociation. Its headquarters 
are in Washington, D. C. 


Patery 


Jerome Ullman, member of 
the Rotary Club of Peoria, 
IlL., and secretary of Federal 
Warehouses, hasrecently been 
elected by the National Fur- 
niture W arehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation toa presidential term. 
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Whether meeting lions, customers, 


or financiers, self-confidence is Lasic to success. 


“Confidence imparts a wondrous in- 
spiration to its possessor.” 
—JOHN MILTON 


Many Summers ago | went to 


the Western country. On its dusty 
plains and in its overwhelming 
mountains | learned several les- 
sons in the importance of confi- 
dence for leadership. 

I had had an unpleasant gnaw- 
ing in my jaw on the trip. In a 
Wyoming town I looked up a den- 
tist, seeking the one most recently 
graduated in the belief that he 
would have the most modern 
equipment and training. 

But I had not been in his shiny 
new chair two minutes before I 
discovered he lacked something 
that made a tooth extraction an 
ordeal. He was a good dentist, 
but 

First he peered into my mouth, 
jabbing with some probes taken 
from his sterilizer—which I was, 
of course, glad to see. 

Then he began to talk to him- 
self. “If that tooth is impacted, it 
will be hard to dig out. Wonder if 
I should make a median incision?” 
He picked up a little knife, exam- 
ined it closely before my eyes, 
then dropped it into the sterilizer 
and poked his head inside my 
mouth again. “Hm-m-m. Guess 
the small lifter may not do it,” he 
mumbled. So he held up a me- 
dium and a large lifter and exam- 
ined them a few moments. 

Back into my mouth he peered. 
“Maybe I'll need a crusher,” he 
said to no one in particular. As 
he studied a wicked-appearing 
crusher, I had to make myself look 
at it—I had lost most of my nerve 
by that time. 

Actually he did a good job get- 
ting that tooth out, and the jaw 
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By DONALD A. LAIRD 


Author and Psychologist 


healed speedily. He was a good 
dentist, but wild horses could not 
drag me back to his office. It was 
his thinking aloud that nearly 
made a coward out of me. He was 
not certain of himself, so talked 
over every detail of the little 
operation with himself. He was 
in a one-man conference, sug- 
gesting a lack of confidence in 
his own ability. Older dentists 
might have used instruments less 
thoroughly sterilized, but they 
would not have appeared puzzled 
about how to get on with the job. 

That is the main thing “years of 
experience” gives to physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, engineers, and 
others. They may have learned 
little that’s new to make them bet- 
ter at their work, but they have 
gradually acquired a feeling of 
confidence which arouses the pa 
tient’s or client’s respect. The 
“bedside manner,” or the “profes- 
sional manner,” is little more than 
an expression of the sureness they 
feel in themselves 

This sureness of self is confi- 
dence. It is an inner feeling of 
strength which others sense and 
respect. It helps when handling 
others, as professional man, sales- 
man, parent, teacher—or, to take 
a negative example, even as a 
train robber. 

My experience with the falter- 
ing young dentist came about 
when the West was agog with the 
exploits of another young man, 
Bill Carlisle. He had been raised 
in an Eastern slum. In his late 
teens he had joined a circus as a 


‘A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


/Uustrations by 
John Faulkner 


roustabout laborer. Soon he was 
made one of the caretakers of the 
cages of lions and tigers. The ani- 
mal trainer instructed him never 
to turn his back, and never to take 
a step backward when with the 
animals. “Always step forward, 
and always face them. That is the 
way to keep the beasts under con- 
trol.” 

Then one night Carlisle missed 
the circus train as it left town. He 
was stranded with little money, so 
started out to catch up with the 
circus and the wild animals that 
respected him. 


W nen he reached Laramie, his 
money was practically gone. At 
twilight he was standing on the 
railroad platform when the “Over- 
land Express” rumbled in. The 
dining car was directly in front of 
him, and the sight of well-dressed 
tourists eating reminded him of 
the long time since his last square 
meal. With his last dime Carlisle 
bought some candy to quiet his 
hunger pangs. While the engines 
were being changed, he climbed 
aboard the first coach, munching 
the pink-and-white candies which 
had been packed in a pistol-shaped 
glass. As the express labored 
around the Medicine Bow Moun- 
tains, self-confident Bill Carlisle 
was follow:ng the conductor 
through the train. The conductor 
held a hat in his hands, and terri- 
fied passengers were dropping 
their watches, rings, and money 
into the hat. Carlisle was behind 
the conductor, holding the glass 
pistol in the pale official’s ribs. 
At the end of the last car, Car- 
lisle pulled the emergency stop 
signal, and as the train slowed 
down he jumped off into the sage- 
brush. Tossing the glass pistol to 
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the conductor, he disappeared into 
the night. 

Carlisle had learned the lesson 
from the animal trainer: face them 
with a confident manner. But he 
ipplied it the wrong way, and 
spent 16 years of his life in prison. 

Every language has its expres- 
sion for “confidence man,” the 
type of plausible swindler who 
takes advantage of the confidence 
his manner arouses. The rich and 
intelligent are taken in by the con- 
man as easily as are the 
zullible and ignorant. Silent, se- 
cretive Ivar Kreuger, for instance, 
became one of the richest men of 
his time by swindling leading 
world bankers as he fabricated his 
nternational match trust Suc- 
cumbing to the magnetism of his 


fidence 


Wy name is Gail Borden, he said, 
introducing himself to the owner.” 


self-assurance, they neglected to 
look into the claims he made. 

tank, race, or education does 
not alter the fact that confidence— 
even an imitation confidence— 
gives one a power over others. It 
is the same the world around. 

George Washington recognized 
this behind the rough exterior of 
iwkward, hasty Ethan Allen, who 
captured Fort Ticonderoga with 
an “army” of 83 undrilled farmers 
and boys from the Green Moun- 
tains. This was the first colonial 
victory, yet objections were raised 
to Ethan Allen’s leadership. His 
critics did not like his rasping 
voice, rough ways, rum drinking, 
and continual spitting. Washing- 
ton silenced them by writing to 
Congress: “There is an original 
something in him that commands 
ittention.” 
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Ethan Allen always faced them, 
always took a step forward. 

Benito Juarez, the Indian states- 
man of Mexico, well knew the for- 
mula. At least once he used it to 
save both his life and the cause of 
Mexican freedom. French soldiers 
had already set up their puppet 
empire in Mexico City, and Juarez 
had begun his famed retreat. His 
followers, however, were bitterly 
divided on policy. Some of them 
felt that the only way they could 
prevail would be to change leaders 
by force. At last in Guadalajara, 
Juarez was interrupted by his 
loyal lieutenant Guillermo Prieto 
—later a famous poet and writer. 
“The rebels are outside!” Prieto 
shouted 
you!” 

Juarez, without a flicker of emo- 
tion, went to the door, opened it, 
and faced his would-be assassins. 
Stepping forward, looking into 
their faces, he gave them an or- 
der: “Fire, brave soldiers!” The 
soldiers were stunned into silence. 
The plot died, and Juarez led these 
same men throughout his trying 
exile in the North 

Confidence can substitute for 
money—and does every day. Take 
the case of Gail Borden, who left 
his farm near Norwich, New York, 
at 14 to go South where physicians 
thought he might regain his 
health. From farmer he became 
surveyor, then teacher, then edi- 
tor of a small newspaper. He was 
past 50 when he boldly struck 
away from his past and ventured 
into something new: food preser- 
vation. It takes confidence to start 
anew in middle life 

Preserving whole milk by con- 
centrating it in a vacuum chal- 


“They are here to kill 


“He was in a one-man conference.” 


lenged him—it would save the 
lives of many babies each yeat 
He tried out his ideas of milk 
evaporation in an abandoned car 
riage shop on the Naugatuck 
River. On a small scale they suc- 
ceeded. On a larger scale they 
failed. Then the depression of 
1857 struck. 

Nothing remained in his pocket- 
book but dreams, and he owed for 
his room and board. He was al 
most an old man, yet he was 
working on something new which 
others said could not be done. The 
outlook seemed touch and go. But 
he still had confidence in himself 

“My name is Gail Borden,” he 
said, introducing himself to the 
owner of a small machine shop 


“At meetings of older scientists he 
read reports of his experiments.” 


near-by. “I have discovered a 
process for keeping milk sweet a 
very long time. Now I need some 
mechanical power to make it 
work on a big scale. I have used 
all my money working on this 
Now money is so tight that even 
my friends will not advance any 
I have come to ask you to make 
a power wheel for me, and I will 
pay for it as soon as I am able.” 

The machinist’s wife had lis- 
tened to this unusual proposal, 
carefully making an estimate of 
Borden the while. She nodded 
almost imperceptibly to her hus- 
band, who, with his wife’s en- 
couragement, devoted one-third 
of his shop to make the power 
wheel for the stranded inventor. 

In relating his part later, the 
mechanic commented: “Borden 
was a man who carried his lette1 
of credit on his face.” 

It was [Continued on page 53) 


















| = new home is a far bark 


from the old kennel where I gave 
you your earliest training, and I 
sorely miss the rompings of the 
youngest and dearest of all my 
children. Now that you have gone 
for good, I must think of you as a 
grown dog with a home of your 
own to watch; and I realize how 
much I meant to sav to you that 
never got said 

Too often when I was in a mood 
for such talks, your thoughts were 
straving after some beetle in the 
grass. And too often when you 
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An old dog writes a letter to his son— 


with secretarial help 


came to me with questions, | was 


gnawing some old bone and 
snarled from mere habit. But now 
you will often be shut in; so keep 
this letter by you and worry it 
from time to time. I am sure you 
will want to, for it is the way of 
dogs, more than of men, to depend 
upon the teaching of parents. 

I know that you are house- 
broken; you have learned the trick 
of consciousness during sleep; you 
know all the rituals when meeting 
strange dogs; and you recognize 
all the fundamental smells. Your 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


Illustrations by 
John Merryweather 





self-education must go on from 
there. You learned from me the 
first principles in necessary fight- 
ing: in defense, present your flank 
to the enemy’s teeth; in offense, 
be sure of your stance and drive 
at his throat. I have good reason 
to remember our last little bout, 
when, to protect my neck, | 
crouched too low and you got an 
ear. I was proud of you, even in 
my anger. 

But, after all, these are matters 
which tend to take care of them- 
selves through instinct. What I 
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would say to you now is some- 
thing about Man, adding the ob- 
servations of a long life to those 
opinions you yourself must be 
slowly forming. 

This is Man’s world in which 
we have chosen to live: an arti- 
ficial world which he has created, 
therefore he is its dictator. If we 
could escape into the natural 
world which surrounds it, we 
might be our own masters again; 
but we do not want to escape 
we have become so dependent up- 
on its protections and so devoted 
to its comforts and its luxuries. 

But since Man’s overlordship is 
a matter of our own free choice, 
we must render obedience. And 
there is more we should render: 
protection and devoted compan- 
ionship. The first is a racial obliga- 
tion because of our more ancient 
lineage and superior intelligence 

we call it noblesse oblige—but 
devotion is an individual matter 
which cannot be forced 


As TO Man’s intelligence, our 
philosophers hold differing views. 
A majority, following the great 
Leo St. Bernard, believe it supe- 
rior to our own. But there are 
many who agree with the Oriental 
Chan Chow that most of Man’s ac- 
tions are based not upon reason 
but upon emoticn, and that his 
reasoning has been limited to a 
few generalizations and even 
fewer abstractions. Extremists in 
this school assert that Man does 
not reason at all, but reacts auto- 
matically and in predetermined 
ways to impressions 
“When all his reasoned growlings 
are leading to obvious conclusion,” 
says Chow, “emotion make him 


sensory 


jump at another.” 

It is because of such belief that 
the Chow followers insist that all 
relations between Dog and Man 
should be based upon affection 


rather than on reason or even 
blind obedience. “One cannot 
blindly obey unintelligent master, 
but one can love him.”* That is 
why the Chows themselves never 
instantly obey a human command, 
but weigh it, first on one front paw 
and then the other, and finally let 
affection decide the matter 

Your old father has done a deal 
of thinking along these lines, my 


*Chow, Chan: From Tree to Tree, or 
the Way of Life, Chap. Il, p. 1 
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dear Pup, and would like to ac- 
quaint you with his middle ground 
of belief. Let me present it con- 
cisely, in the hope that at some 
near future day we can worry it 
together. 

Man is superior to us in certain 
realms of intelligence, and defi- 
nitely inferior in others. A realiza- 
tion of this makes it easier for us 
to act both as master and as serv- 
ant. 

Intelligence results from rea- 
soning, and reasoning grows out 
of observation. We observe first 
one phenomenon and then anoth- 
er; our reasoning minds compare 
or contrast them and the result 
becomes a part of our intelligence. 
But we observe only through our 
six senses; so you see that to de- 
termine the extent of man’s intelli- 
gence, or his potential intelligence, 
one must question each of his sen- 
sory powers. Let us do so in a 
very few barks. 

Man, so far as we know, sees 
quite as well as we, or even better, 
and in his artificial world he has 
found marvellous ways to extend 
his sight. In hearing he is seldom 
as well off as we, but here again 
he has found ways to extend his 
power over vast distances. Even 
the voice of a Pekinese he can lit- 
erally hear around the world. So 
because of his sight and hearing 
Man’s intelligence exceeds ours in 
certain realms, and is gaining 
steadily. ; 

On the other hand, Man has lost 
such power of smell as he ever 
possessed, and the resultant loss 
of reasoning power is more than 
he can ever realize. As proof of 
this unrounded intelligence, he 
has never invented any artificial 
smelling devices, or any means for 


extending his sense of smell, as he 
has his sight and hearing. 

In taste and touch we are also 
far superior. Only when an indi- 
vidual man has completely lost his 
other senses does he develop a 
sense of touch nearly equivalent 
to our own, and other men regard 
it as miraculous. In sense of taste 
he is strangely limited. Even from 
those flavors of which he is acute- 
ly conscious he has drawn few 
conclusions, many of them false, 
and developed little intelligence. 
There is a whole gamut of tastes 
which tell him nothing whatever 
when he meets them accidentally, 
and he has no wish to explore. To 
him the most mysterious and tan- 
talizing hole in the ground is noth- 
ing but a small absence of earth; 
sight and sound tell him nothing 
more than that, and he goes indif- 
ferently on his way. 


Bor the sixth sense, which Man 
calls intuition and has failed to 
develop, gives us our greatest ad- 
vantage. Man himself is vaguely 
aware of this lack, and so his 
philosophers try to rationalize the 
sense out of existence. If any 
faint images come to him from 
this disappearing and discredited 
inner power of observation, his 
reasoning, such as it is, ignores 
them. Emotion, not reason, bids 
him deny. 

So you see, my son, that all of 
Man’s science, all of his philos- 
ophy, all of his intelligence, are 
severally built out of observations 
gained through only five external 
senses, three of them partially 
atrophied. Somewhere in the 
spiritual universe there is a great 
reservoir of truth, from which all 
creatures may draw, by means of 
the six senses which Nature has 
granted them. We dogs in our own 
fashion are drawing upon that 
source as freely as Man. The wis- 
dom we acquire is not identical 
with his—is not even comparable, 
but exceeds as well as supple- 
ments it. 

I hope I have not bored you, 
Laddie, with my theorizing. Your 
future happiness depends upon 
your dealings with Man; and if 
these are to be tactful as well as 
wise, you must recognize not only 
his abilities but his limitations. 

Consider for a moment the fact 
that it is possible for him to travel 
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My Friend 
the Wlecer 


’ 

FE veryTHING has its good 
points—even an ulcer. 

For 20 years I rushed from 
one job to another, worked 
evenings, and saw my wife and 
family only at mealtime. I 
loved my old friends, but just 
didn’t have time to make any 
new ones. And all through it 
I ate like a thresher. 

One day not so long ago I 
felt some aches after meals 
and visited my doctor. Prompt- 
ly he introduced me to my new 
“friend” the ulcer. 

I'd have to eat sanely, exer- 
cise, avoid overwork and wor- 
ry, and get plenty of sleep, 
said Doc. In short, I'd have to 
begin to live each day instead 
of running through it. 

This was all. No medicine. 
Nothing to use but good com- 
monsense. I soon found that 
my “friend” the ulcer would 
force me to it. When the 
lemon pie is passed, my friend 
says, “NO!” And like a martyr 
I pass it up. 

When the work piles up, my 
friend says, “Relax! Take it 
easy.” He has, in fact, made 
me change my methods of 
work, reorganize my business. 
Now I do less on nonessen- 
tials, cut time-wasting opera- 
tions. And during the time I 
now earmark for rest, I have 
actually become acquainted 
with my wife and the three lit- 
tle girls who call me “Daddy.” 

I never had time for a hob- 
by. Now I hike, take snap- 
shots, and cook over an open 
fire—and forget my troubles. 

So I call my ulcer my friend 
advisedly. 

If it had come 15 years ago, 
I'd have enjoyed life, so far, a 
great deal more. But, you 
know, friendship can go too 
far. Now that it has taught 
me my lesson, I’m going to get 
rid of my “friend” as quickly 
as I can. 

—Ernest C. Grant 














from his home with his eyes and 
nose and ears open and not be able 
to find his way back. Many of our 
best thinkers have held him in 
contempt for this weakness, not 
realizing that it reflects upon only 
three of his senses, and those his 
weakest, without artificial aids. It 
is a weakness in a realm where we 
are especially strong; for if a dog 
is ever lost, it is only because of 
erratic or unpredictable behavior 
on the part of Man 

Always remember that Man has 
lost all discriminating sense of 
touch, except perhaps in the tips 
of his fingers. It is as though you 
could deduce nothing about odor- 
less objects in the dark unless you 
could rise up and touch them with 
the toes of your front feet. The 
tip of Man’s nose is of no help to 
him. His whole nose, in fact, has 
become quite useless except for 
breathing, and it is not essential, 
and often quite unsuccessful in 
that. 

I have sometimes thought that 
Man's disappearing sense of smell 
almost justifies the low opinion of 
his intelligence held by the Chow 
school. Consider those delicate 
emanations from strangers which 
indicate to us sympathy, fear, dis- 
trust, or anger. Man is quite un- 
aware of them and so is often mis- 
led by a false appraisal of his fel- 
lowman. Trees, posts, footprints, 
old bones, holes in the ground of 
all sizes—to Man these actually 
mean little more than what his 
weak sense of sight reveals. To 
more discerning creatures each 
has a story to tell, or a warning, or 
its bit of social gossip. Some few 
wise humans may have glimpsed 
this; I have heard them quoted- 
“Books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones’’—but they have 
not been understood, perhaps not 
even by themselves. 

By considering these few of 
Man’s many failings you may see 
more clearly your duty to serve as 
his guide in unfamiliar places, and 
to warn him against inimical 
strangers. But you are handi- 
capped by his inability to detect 
differences in growls and whines 
You havea far wider acquaintance 
with his vocabulary than he has 
with yours. 

I have often wondered how Man 
could develop into the social ani- 
mal he has become when he is so 


poorly fitted for the role. He not 
only cannot judge a stranger's at- 
titude of mind by his scent, but 
weak intuition leads him to mis- 
judge the intentions of all animals, 
including fellow humans. I won- 
der even more how he gets along 
in human society without a tail 
His speech may be intentionally 
misleading, but a wagging or 
drooping tail can never be mis- 
read 

I am told that in human wars 
the great majority of those who 
fight have to pretend hatred of the 
enemy. This may be possible as 
humans are built. But can you 
imagine two armies meeting and 
beginning to fight fiercely while 
tails on both sides are all wagging? 
Or would it be possible for their 
statesmen who make the wars to 
arrive at such hopeless misunder- 
standings while their tails wagged 
in unison? Among us dogs, fight- 
ing between individuals is a nat- 
ural way of settling questions 
which can be settled in no other 
way. When groups fight, it is 
because each individual in each 
group wants to do so, and it is still 
an individual matter. War is never 
declared between all Airedales 
and all Danes 


| AM pointing these human 
weaknesses out to you, my son, be- 
cause I do not want you to depre- 
cate your own intelligence, now 
that you are alone in a human 
home. Be respectful and obedient 
but be conscious of your own dig- 
nity, and have faith in your own 
judgment. If it diverts you to 
learn tricks, avoid those which are 
humiliating imitations of human 
gestures, Do not bite on suspicion 
A menacing growl can be quickly 
modified into mere questioning, or 
even include a welcoming note: 
but a bite can never be unbitten. 

Acquaint yourself with the 
sleeping hours of your household, 
and avoid false alarms. It is hard 
for us to realize how little control 
humans have over sleep. If it es- 
capes them, they often pursue it 
vainly for hours, and the result is 
a bad day for everyone. But what- 
ever their consideration for you, 
or their lack of it, do not forget 
that your more ancient lineage 
and an honorable tradition compel 
you to protect them even from 
themselves 
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Man with the 


big Green Thumb 


Bumper crops of service sprout 


from the work of California’s Bill Camp. 


| him the wiry, 9-vear-old 


dragged a long sack like all 


youngster 
the other cotton pickers As he moved 
plunging 
bolls, it 


down tl hot and dusty rows 


nimble fingers into the cotton 


was obvious to older workers—who still 
it—that here was a kid with 
At the end of that 


young Bill Camp was 


talk about 
real pluck ong day 
in 1903 paid 50 


cents—the first he ever earned 


In the years since that event in hilly 
Cherokee County, South Carolina, W. B. 
Camp has taught thousands of people a 


great deal about cotton and has brought 


up plenty of company for that original 
For W. B. C 
jakersfield, 
farmers in the 


four bits.’ imp, now a 


Rotarian in California, is 
one of the top cotton 
d States 

story is course, 


His success not, of 


juite that simple. There were few op- 
that young South Caro- 
fifth of eight children. But by 


Tim,” he 


portunities for 
inian, the 
plowing with his pet bull 
earned 40 cents a day, saved $100, won 
1 scholarship to an agricultural college, 
farm- 


ind began to learn about scientific 


time the United States entered 


far I, 
for the 


young Bill Camp was a 
U. &. Departme nt of 
‘ To him came an unusual 
enemy submarines 
from Egypt's long- 


alrpiane- 


ignment 
U.S 
The 
industry 


patriotic ass 
iad cut off the 
fledgling 


taple cotton 


nanufacturing desperately 
needed a home-grown supply of the long- 
staple fiber. Bill Camp was sent West to 


grow 


Grow it he did, staying on after the 


war to head 


an experiment station near 
Bakersfield and to develop a variety of 
cotton tailored to regional needs, Though 
agricultural authorities looked with dis- 
sold the 


favor upon cotton, Bill Camp 


is neighbors. Last cotton 
Number 


earning in excess of 


idea to } veal 


rnia‘s One commer- 


Calif 
crop 400 mil- 
lion dollars, or several 
times as much as cit- 
rus. 

Camp 
struck new 


tack an acre- 


age of grazing iand near Bak 
ersfield, he drilled some water 
wells, levelled and pipe lined 
the land, planted 
and committed the heresy of 


potatoes, 


using great quantities of ferti 
lizer. His production increased 
from 150 to 300 sacks an acre 
Thus he revitalized a second 
major crop in the southern 
San Joaquin Valley—now one 
of the world’s richest larders 
But he didn’t stop there. When 
ring rot, a potato disease, be- 
gan to attack local crops, he or- 
ganized his fellow growers to 
fight it by forming a potato- 
seed organization. Farmer 
Camp thus helped save his 
own increasing investment and the an- 
nual 30-million-dollar crop of his fellow 
Kern County growers. 

He has shown this same 
thumb” flair in business. When, in the 
foreclosure days of the depression, the 
Bank of America found itself unwill- 
ingly in the farm business, the bankers 
employed Bill to help them out 

Quietly Bill went to work to rehabil- 
itate bankrupt and put 
them in shape for profitable farming. 
He sold them to individual 
many of whom are still growing cotton. 

Bill Camp is still a busy man. But all 


“green 


these farms, 


farmers, 


his hustle doesn't go toward his invest- 
ments. (His Bakersfield operation alone 
Much 
of his time goes toward charities and 


now measures 5,000 rich acres.) 


chores—like the $25,000 
he recently gave to the high schoo!. In 
California he serves on boards of many 


civic organ 


organizations, including the San Fran- 


cisco Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. The 
Department of Agriculture constantly 
seeks his advice. As a homespun speak- 
er, he is much in demand and a virtual 
commuter-by-plane between points in 
California, Washington, D. C 
cotton-growing South. Yet he 
a 100 percent attender at his Bakersfield 
Rotary Club, with his “make-up” 
drifting in from almost everywhere. 


and the 
remains 


cards 


hote: Dorman 


“About time to pick,” thinks Rotarian Camp as 
he surveys his fields of cotton 
dollar crop that he introduced to California. 


the 400-million- 


Bill Camp is still puttering with new 
ideas. With the help of his two sons, 
Bill, Jr., and Don, he is rehabilitating 
some 15,000 farmed-out acres in South 
Carolina, to be stocked with cattle, now 
a meat-importing area. He also is dem- 
onstrating in that area the successful 
use of sprinklers, a new irrigation tech 
nique for the South. His Georgianna 
Camp Foundation, named in memory of 
his late wife, provides annually scholar- 
promising young 
farmers. He barely finds time to accept 
his honors—a “farmer and philanthro- 
pist of the year” citation from the Kern 
County Chamber of Commerce, a colo 
nel’s commission for his service to the 
State of South Carolina, an honorary 
doctorate from Clemson College. Still 
main 


ships for some 20 


he lives 
buildings of his farm, for example, are 
made from converted railroad refriger- 


unpretentiously — the 


ator cars. 

How does Bill 
he has tried to do? He 
says, by scientific growing methods, “to 


himself sum up what 


has tried, he 
elevate farming from a means of the 
mere existence level to the status of a 
which has a 


and great 


challenge for our youth of today.” There 


business level 
are hundreds of happy farmers living in 
California who will attest that Bil! has 
not only tried, but that he has succeeded 
brilliantly. 


—Haro_p L. PoMERroy 
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ner? What, sir, a head sheet? And 
what do you make of spinnaker, 
spanker, sheepshank, and sloop? 
Maybe you know the answers, 
maybe not. A growing number 
of youngsters do. They’re the 
thousands of boys and girls in 
dozens of nations who skipper 
their own small sailboats over lo- 
cal waters. In many cases it was 
Rotarians who launched them on 
the great adventure. 

I am thinking of some young 
Britons, for example, and their 
“Hamble Stars.” A Hamble Star 
is a particularly seaworthy type 
of small sailboat that you find al- 
most anywhere along the South 
Coast of England. The name is a 
local one, coming from the Ham- 
ble River Sailing Club, where 
these little craft headquarter. In 
most instances the Star will be a 
hard chine 15-footer, and its crew 
will consist of one or more boys 
between the ages of 9 and 21. 
“Chine,” for the landlubber, re- 
fers to the cut of the hull 

One of a number of Rotarians 
who watch the Hamble Stars put 
out and cut the waves is Rotarian 
David C. Baynes, of Southampton. 
The advantages of these boats, he 
explains, are that they’re staunch 
and safe, and easy for children to 
use for learning to sail before they 
graduate to skippering and rac- 
ing larger boats. Meantime, the 
Hamble River furnishes sheltered 
sailing for four miles Then 
the stream flows into Southamp- 
ton Water, which in turn opens 
into the Solent, famous estuary 
near Cowes. Thereafter, through 

Needles Gap or Spit Head, 
these Stars work their way 
out to sea. 

That squadron of Hamble 
Stars, in which successive 


youngsters have 
learned to sail, has its counter- 
part in other communities in 
the United States, Canada, Latin 
America, and other spots through- 
out the world. And the value of 
seamanship is ever becoming more 
widely recognized. Boat lovers 
see in this trend a number of ad- 
vantages: a reservoir of skilled 
young people ready for any emer- 
gency that a difficult age might 
bring, a wholesome avocation that 
rounds out life and makes delin- 
quency well nigh impossible, and 
—most of all—an ocean of muscle- 
hardening, sun-tanning fun. 


generations of 


In THE Eastern United States, 
for instance, the Boston Sailing 
Association, sponsored by local 
public-spirited citizens, provides 
small craft in which boys and 
girls are taught to sail on Charles 
River Basin. There are two.classes 
of membership. Senior members 
pay $15 yearly; junior members 
pay 25 cents a month if they can 
afford it—otherwise, nothing at 
all. 

There are similar programs in 
Argentina. There, along the pro- 
tected inlets of La Plata estuary, 
youngsters of Buenos Aires climb 
aboard 25-foot sailboats owned by 
the Yacht Club Argentino for sail- 
ing lessons given by a paid in- 
structor. The Club Nautico San 
Isidro also has a teaching pro- 
gram—and eight flat-bottomed 
centerboard boats for the young- 
sters. So reports yacht enthusiast 
Julio C. Sieburger, a leather tan- 
ner and a member of the Rotary 
Club of Buenos Aires. 

Of course, many 
themselves are yachtsmen. One 
need look no further than Ro- 
tary’s Past President, Arthur La- 
gueux, of Quebec City, Canada, 


Rotarians 





who is happiest when, with fam- 
ily and friends aboard, he’s helm- 
ing his yacht up the broad St. 
Lawrence. Many is the Rotary 
Club with its inner group of mem- 
bers who, on week-ends and holi- 
days, rush off to lakes and open 
sea to share the thrill of races and 
trophies. But I am talking, of 
course, largely of the younger gen- 
erations here. 

In Long Beach, California—as 
in Ballart, Australia—the Rotary 
Club has contributed liberally to 
the Sea Scout movement. It’s a 
popular program in other places, 
too. In Suffolk, Virginia, Rotar- 
ians gave their Sea Scouts a 75- 
foot boat that had once done sub- 
marine patrol duty. Rotarians in 
Tracy, California, bought the ma- 
terials and turned to saws and tar- 
brushes to build a boat them- 
selves for their Sea Scouts. 

Each year thousands of teen- 
age members of this great inter- 
national organization for boys 
convene with their craft for re- 
gional meetings where they par- 
ticipate in nautical events and 
demonstrate their skills. That the 
whole program bears good fruit is 
borne out by such facts as this: 
At one pre-World War II rendez- 
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They learn early that a paint can is almost as im- 
portant as a rudder. ... (Below) The wind-starched 
sails stand ready for the testing in competition. 
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Young muscles harden, noses get sunburned, and 
eves reflect the clean views of sharp horizons. 


vous on the U. S. West Coast, 
1,000 Sea Scouts congregated 
Later, after many of these lads 
had joined the U. S. Navy, some- 
one checked on their showing 
Every one of these boys made a 
fine record for himself—without 
exception. Nationally the record 
shows that of 6,000 former Sea 
Scouts recommended for training 
as Officers, 5,800 received commis- 
sions. 

But whether the youngsters 
learn their skill through yacht 
clubs or Sea Scouts, on salty in- 
lets or mountain lakes, they all 
share the same great experience 
As soon as a boy learns to swim, 
he is ready to learn to sail. Much 
of his early activity takes the 
form of racing competition in sail- 
ing dinghies, prams, flatties, and 
scores of one-design craft of sim- 
ilar type. 

Of course, youngsters should be 
taught sailing only in protected 
waters. The United States is for- 
tunate in having so many har- 
bors, lakes, rivers, and inland wa- 
terways; these make thousands of 
areas safe from strong winds and 
heavy seas 

One outstanding example is 
the great intracoastal waterway 
stretching along the Eastern sea- 
board south to Florida, and around 
the Gulf Coast all the way past 
Texas to the Mexican border 
Other spots are the artificial lakes 


which form the gleaming neck- 
lace of the Tennessee Valley sys- 
tem, the harbors and tributary 
streams of the Great Lakes, the 
Midwest rivers, the man-made 
lakes of the West (such as Mead 
and Havasu), and the harbors and 
waterways of the Pacific Coast all 
the way from Acapulco, Mexico, 
to Puget Sound, British Colum- 
bia, and Alaska, via the scenic 
Inside Passage. 

Yes, the opportunity lies every- 
where. And when we encourage 
a boy to sail, we accomplish a 
number of praiseworthy objec- 
tives Boat handling develops 
within him mantal skill, coérdi- 
nation of hand and brain, self-re- 
liance, and sportsmanship of the 
highest order. Then, too, the 
youth learns safety in, as well as 
on, the water under any and all 
conditions 

Most of all, Rotarians who spon- 
sor boating activities for young- 
sters have the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that trouble with the 
law is simply unheard of among 
the lads who go down to the bay 
in boats. If you have ever wit- 
nessed a red-hot race, participated 
in by 150 tiny sailboats, you can 
appreciate that these young skip- 
pers are much too busy to get into 
mischief. For this sport, drench- 
ing its followers with sun and 
spume, makes the building of 
character a lot of fun. 


Safe, stubby little sailing craft are effective for acquiring the skills this group of 
nine young Chicagoans is learning on Lake Michigan’s great stretches of fresh water. 


Photos: (left) Sawyer velow) Chica Park District 








in world defense. 








is building firm sinew 


Canada, 


How a young and growing power 


By C. D. HOWE 


Vinisier of Trade and Commerce and 


Cisaerenseneiinn its share to 


the strength of the West, Canada’s 
defense production program ex- 
emplifies the close economic rela- 
tions between this country and 
the United States. 

I was present at the signing of 
the Statement of Principles of 
Economic Codédperation by the 
Governments of Canada and the 
United States in October, 1950. 
Under these agreements the Ca- 
nadian Government undertook to 
“codperate in all respects practica- 
ble, and to the extent of their re- 
spective powers, to the end that 
the economic efforts of the two 
countries be coérdinated for the 
common defense and that the pro- 
duction and resources of both 
countries be used for the best com- 
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Vinister of Defense Production 


bined results.” We have been pro- 
ceeding along this road. 

To provide for our defense 
needs in the most efficient manner 
possible in terms of North Ameri- 
can resources, our policy has been 
to produce those things for which 
our resources and facilities are 
most suited. To take advantage of 
the considerable degree of integra- 
tion which has developed between 
the industries of the two countries, 
particularly during and since the 
Second World War, it was a logi- 
cal move, for both economic and 
strategic reasons, to standardize 
our military equipment along 
American lines. 

Not only is production in Canada 
of U. S.-type equipment more ef- 
ficient, because our industry is 
















Meet *C, D.’—Busy Man 


“Minister of Everything” is the unof- 
ficial title Canadians have affectionately 
bestowed on the man who authors this 
article. And, since he entered the Cana- 
dian Cabinet in 1935, C. D. Howe has 
been very nearly that. Within his two 
present Ministries he holds more power 
than Canada ever before entrusted to one 
person. In years past this Massachu- 
setts-born Canadian taught school, de- 
signed grain elevators, reorganized rail- 
roads, founded an immense air line—and 
went to Rotary in Port Arthur, Ont., 
where he is still an honorary member. 












organized on American lines, but 
also servicing and repairing and 
the provision of spare parts can 
thus be coérdinated. At the same 
time these alternative sources of 
supply would be an important 
asset for both countries in the 
event of enemy action against any 
part of the North American Conti- 
nent. Indeed, the requirements of 
effective continental defense de- 
mand interchangeable equipment 
and synchronized productive fa- 
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purchases, notably of aircraft 
equipment, has raised direct Ca- 
nadian Government defense pur- 
chases in the United States to 
almost 20 percent of our total 
procurement. This direct Govern- 
ment buying in the United States 
results in one type of defense im- 
port. Another consists of United 
States supplies of materials and 
components required for the pro- 


deed that it was the first one made 
outside the American naval ord- 
nance factory ever to do so on its 
first submission. In addition to 
these and 120-mm. tank guns, we 
are producing for the United 
States several types of aircraft, in- 
cluding the F86-E_ interceptor 
fighter, the T-36 Beechcraft train- 
er, the Harvard JV trainer and 
the DH-Beaver, as well as “Wasp” 
engines 

In the field of electronics, Can- 


Ca cilities. As part of this process, duction of defense goods by Ca- ada and the U.S.A. are coéperating 
Ba | we are transferring to our North nadian prime contractors. in the development of an effective 
oy Atlantic Treaty Organization United States Government direct radar-screen system. For this and 























(NATO) allies certain stocks of 
British-type equipment. This is 
part of our Mutual Aid Program. 
3ritish equipment is thus going to 
3ritain’s neighbors. We are thus 
enabled to aid those countries, and 
also to equip our defense estab- 
lishment with U. S.-type replace- 
ments. This has made more eco- 
nomic the process of integration of 
Canadian-American defense pro- 
duction. 

The replacement of British-type 
stores, along with numerous other 


defense purchases in Canada have 
so far been considerably smaller, 
but the difference is being steadily 
reduced as orders for Canada’s 
principal requirements are filled 
and United States authorities 
come to know and appreciate 
more of our productive capacities. 

I was deeply gratified last May 
with a note from the United States 
Navy stating that the three-inch 
50-caliber naval gun we are pro- 
ducing for them had passed its 
tests with flying colors, and in- 



























































for other requirements of basic 
radar equipment, Canada is able 
to take advantage of the experi- 
ence gained during the Second 
World War. In fact, we were pro- 
ducing radar equipment in Can- 
ada even before the United States 
entered the war, and have now a 
well-integrated and balanced in- 
dustry. We are drawing heavily 
on this capacity and “know-how” 
to build up the radar defenses of 
the continent. As a result, United 
States defense orders in Canada, 
which a year ago lagged very 
badly behind Canadian orders in 
the United States, are now ap- 
proaching in volume the Canadian 
defense orders. 

In any event the real issue is 
not the achievement of a strict 
balance. We must keep our origi- 
nal principles in mind. We do not 
wish to create in Canada facilities 
available in the United States, ex- 
cept where they can act as an ef- 
ficient supplement to continental 
capacity. For this reason we do 
not, for example, produce tanks. 
But at the same time, with respect 
to equipment we do not produce 
in Canada, we are not bound by 













Gleaming aluminum ingots are piled high at the 
world’s largest aluminum plant in Arvida, Que. 


Photos: (left) National Film Board; (below & right) © Malak 
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Solid construction and a web of wiring harness the power of famed Niagara Falls. 
This is the Queenston electric plant, which gives Ontario some 560,000 horsepower. 








The air base at Knob Lake has planes for supplying remote camps. 


our general policy of standardiza- 


tion on American lines to ignore 
other sources of equipment. The 
tank is a case in point. After long 
deliberation we have decided to 
purchase “Centurion” tanks from 
the United Kingdom in preference 
to any that are in production now 
on this continent. This seems to 
us to be a logical approach—an 
extension into the broader area of 
the North Atlantic Alliance of the 
concept of the most rational use 
of available resources. 

At the same time we are devel- 
oping our own sources of supply 


for many types of equipment. We 
shall soon have rolling off our pro- 
duction lines a Canadian designed 
all-purpose jet fighter powered by 
Canadian-designed and built jet 
engines—the CF-100 with its two 
“Orenda” engines. This is a new 
venture for us—we have never 
before produced jet engines in 
Canada, nor indeed have we ever 
designed a combat aircraft. 

We are also producing F-86 Sa- 
bre Jets. Some of these F-86’s, 
whose engines and electronic gear 
are bought in the Unitéd States, 
are for the Royal Canadian Air 


Near this site is one 
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of the world’s richest deposits of iron ore. 


Force, and some for the U.S.A.F. 
In addition, the arrangements for 
provision of aircraft to Great Brit- 
ain under Mutual Aid are a good 
example of codperation between 
our countries. We in Canada are 
building Sabre Jet airframes, 
which we shall give to Britain, 
while the United States will pro- 
vide on the same basis the engines 
and electronic gear. 

Actual production of military 
goods is only one aspect of Can- 
ada’s contribution. We are also 
providing for the efficient use of 
resources [Continued on page 54] 


Not oil—but a test for it. . 


Hot and heavy, Canada’s growing steel . 
in Alberta’s rich Leduc field. 


industry forges the big national future. 
Photos below & right) National Film Board 


Toward pulp mills, rivers run thick with logs—over 12 
million of them each vear on Quebec's Gatineau River. 
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The Kid in the Bow | 


He learned there’s more in stream and forest 


than fish, portages, and tall trees. 


By PHIL F. CARSPECKEN, JR. 


i was really it! I leaned for- 
ward eagerly in the bow as the 
canoe glided out of the bay. We 
rounded the point and the main 
waters of Saganaga came into 
view. It was “Big Sag” all right— 
so big that her islands faded off 
into the hazy distance, and her 
wild shore line ran on and on into 
the north, tapering down to a 
slender thread. It was an awe- 
inspiring sight for a 10-year-old. 
Without a doubt I was the hap- 
piest kid this side of Hudson Bay! 

“How does she look, Flipper?” 
The question came from Dad back 
there in the stern. I couldn’t an- 
swer; I was speechless in the ex- 
citement of it all. It had been an 
eternity, waiting until I would be 
old enough to join his North 
Woods gang. How I had pored 
over his maps of the Quetico- 
Superior, and thrilled to the tales 
of his yearly canoe jaunts! Now it 
was another Spring . . . another 
plunge into wilderness canoe 
country . and J was part of the 
gang! 

We headed northward, Dad and 
I and the three in the other canoe, 
and for me there was pure adven- 
ture in every shadowy bay and in 
every foot of shore line! But even 
greater adventure awaited us up 
ahead. We were trolling for trout 
through the deep narrows when 
suddenly my heart leaped as Dad 
dropped his paddle and grabbed 
his rod. 

“A strike! I’ve got one, Flipper! 
Better reel in your line.” 

I reeled away furiously, all the 
time staring in fascination at 
Dad’s sharply bent rod. I thirsted 
for sight of him, but it seemed an 
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endless time before Dad could 
work him near the surface. 

“He’s coming up now!” Dad ex- 
claimed as he stiffened in expecta- 
tion and reeled away steadily. I 
peered into the blue water for a 
first glimpse. But suddenly the 
reel screamed as he lunged again 
for the depths. “Look at him go, 
Flipper! Look at him go!” Dad 
shouted, and I noticed how his 
eyes were sparkling with excite- 
ment. 

Finally the fighting trout began 
to tire. His runs became shorter 
and weaker. Dad was reeling con- 
stantly now, and all at once I 
sighted a glint of silver, deep 
down but circling upward. “There 
he is!” I shrieked, and my breath 
suddenly went short as he came 


into clear view. He was a fair- 
sized trout, but to a youngster who 
had seen nothing but pan fish, he 
was the largest monster that ever 
sprouted fins! 

Dad started to work him along- 
side the canoe. All the scrap 
seemed to have left him. He hung 
quietly on the surface, his tail 
flicking slightly back and forth. 
Then, as he drifted temptingly 
close to the bow, an idea flashed 


into my head. Why shouldn’t J 
get in on the play? Impulsively I 
shot out a hand and grabbed him 
behind the gills. He was a lot of 
slippery weight, but thanks to a 
determined heave and to begin- 
ner’s luck, that beautiful trout 
was soon flopping in the bottom of 
the canoe. 

My hands were cold and slimy 
and my trousers were soaking 
with the water that had cascaded 
in with the catch. But inside, I 
was all aglow! I glanced at Dad 
and saw his startled expression 
quickly give way to a proud grin 
that flashed warmly behind his 
pipe. “Well . . . by George!” was 
all he could summon—and then 
and there I was enjoying the 
greatest triumph of my young life! 

That night around the campfire 
the gang went over the adventure 
in detail. “Well, fellows,” Dad re- 
marked, “I’d always told Flipper 
that the real sport was hauling 
‘em in by hand, and the heck with 
a gaff or dip net. But I didn’t ex- 
pect him to take a stab at it so 
soon! We’re quite a team, Flipper 
and I ...I hook ’em and he 
lands ’em.” 

The warmth of the ruddy fire 
was nothing compared to the 
warmth that I found in those 
words. I belonged! I was part of 
a team! 

Since I was knee high to a cast- 
ing rod, Dad and I had shared a lot 
of sport together—romping in the 
back yard, pitching horseshoes, 
tramping through the Iowa tim- 
ber. But up in the Quetico- 
Superior wilderness, far over the 
horizon from roads, resorts, and 
outboards, I came to see Dad as I 
had never seen him before. A new 
and stronger companionship grew 
up around us. The team that was 
formed that memorable Spring 
went on to many a wilderness ad- 
venture .. . and the experiences 
were a soul-deep influence upon 
my life! 

Our trips became as regular as 
the Spring break-up. I had much 
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“We headed northward, Dad and I and the three in the other canoe, and for me there was pure adventure in every shadowy bay.” 


to learn in the earlier years, but I 
had a patient teacher. I soon knew 
how to rig up a casting rod, and 
how to whip out a plug without 
snagging the seat of my pants. I 
learned that you can’t “horse in” 
a good fish with an 18-pound-test 
line . . . that you must beware of 
a walleye’s sharp dorsal fin 
that somehow, somewhere, you'll 
always manage to reach the end of 
the most hopeless backlash if 
you'll just keep plugging away. 

I discovered many things 
through vivid, blood-tingling ex- 
perience! How that great day 
stands out when I hooked my first 
fish, as well as landed him. I was 
casting an old, chewed-up bass 
plug on a rocky point. It wasn’t a 
likely spot for northern pike, or 
for any respectable fish. The ob- 
ject was mere casting practice, 
with no thought of a catch. 

3ut suddenly I felt a sharp tug 
that sent the blood pounding in 
my ears. My excited yell echoed 
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from shore to shore. Dad, at camp 
a little way around the bend, 
thought I must have flushed a 
bear. He was soon panting at my 
side, and he was a welcome sight: 
I was a rattled, goggle-eved angler 
who needed help badly! 

“Give him line!” was his first 
command, for my fingers were 
frozen on the reel and my rod 
threatened to resemble a hang- 
man’s noose. The reel shrieked as 
the fish plunged out. “Now snap 
on your brake,” and his calm voice 
persuaded me to start breathing 
again as I braked the reel. He 
showed me how to keep the spring 
of the rod against the pull of the 
fish, and told me when to reel up 
on him and when to let him run. 
Before long I was fairly well in 
command of things, thanks to as- 
suring coaching. 

The northern soon tuckered out 
and I drew him in close to the 
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point. “Be all set to let him rip if 
he’s got another dash in him,” Dad 
warned. But there was no more 
dash. “Now grab him behind the 
gills ... just like you did that 
trout. He’s all yours, Flipper.” | 
knelt down, gripped him firmly, 
and out came the dripping prize. 
He was just a six-pounder, but he 
might as well have been a 40- 
pound lunker for the pride that 
tingied up and down the length of 
my small frame! 

They took a moving picture of 
us—Dad and me and my first 
catch. But even without this rec- 
ord the experience would stand 
out today like a monarch pine in a 
stand of poplar! And it’s not mere- 
ly the excitement of it all; it’s a 
sense, too, of a father being there 
with ready guidance in a tight 
spot. 

Not all the impressive experi- 
ences came at the business end of 
a fishing rod. For instance, there 
was “Dead [Continued on page 51] 
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Sabbatical Leaves for 


We’ve Tried It 
Reports M. Glen Miller 


Owner, Advertising Agency 
Chicago, Ill. 


io are two kinds of work- 
ers: employed and self-employed. 
There is a tendency in the United 
States for the employed to do less 
and less work and to think of his 
job as a God-given right with no 
concern for any economic contri- 
bution. The self-employed is be- 
coming more and more frustrated 
—by employee problems, Govern- 
ment controls, and confiscatory 
taxes. The rift between manage- 
ment and labor continues to wid- 
en, and the misunderstandings 
between them continue to increase 
in intensity. People who are em- 
ployed, even when they find their 
employment is enjoyable, more 
and more think of their jobs as 
treadmills from which they can- 
not escape 

Without quite consciously being 
aware of these facts it, neverthe- 
less, became apparent to me some 
years ago that for an entire work- 
ing lifetime, an employee is lim- 
ited to a vacation that never can 
normally exceed two or three 
weeks ata time. A business could 
reward ability and productivity by 
increasing compensation, but this 
brief vacation period appeared to 
be inflexible. It seemed to me, 
then, that one of the most desir- 
able things an employer could be- 
stow ona deserving employ ee was 
a vacation long enough to do al- 
most anything that freedom from 
work could allow. 

As a Bible student, I was also 
familiar with the Mosaic Law set 
forth in Leviticus providing for a 
sabbatical of the land as stated in 
Chapter 25, the first seven verses. 
“Sabbatical” comes from the He- 
brew “sabat,” meaning “rest,” and 
in connection with the Biblical 
day of rest acquired the connota- 
tion of seventh. In the schools 
teachers are given some sort of 
“sabbatical leave.” 

Eventually I concluded that if I 
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were ever able to do so, I wanted 
employees who stayed in our or- 
ganization through the sixth year 
to have the seventh as a sabbati- 
cal leave with pay to enjoy some- 
thing which they normally in their 
whole lives might never attain. 

A few simple rules began to 
shape themselves into the plan: 
(1) the employee must travel, at- 
tend school, or pursue some other 
activity which will be mentally 
stimulating; (2) he must write to 
the office once a week reporting 
his activity; (3) his bi-monthly 
check will be mailed to him with 
a letter from the office. 

These provisions seemed desir- 
able because of the fact that an ab- 
sent employee soon moves out of 
the thinking orbit of those who 
remain and quickly loses contact 
with what is happening in the 
group where he has been closely 
active for six years. The require- 
ment for mental improvement was 
to prevent someone from settling 
down to a long loaf without realiz- 
ing the opportunity or value rep- 
resented in an entire year’s vaca- 
tion. 


Waen our first employee com- 
pleted the sixth year after this 
plan was inaugurated, a tremen- 
dous amount of publicity ensued 
because of the natural interest of 
workers everywhere in such an 
unusual project. We were quite 
overwhelmed with the stories 
which appeared in newspapers not 
only all over the U.S.A., but in 
other countries. 

People have asked us, “How did 
it work out?” To us it seems im- 
possible to answer such a ques- 
tion because we had no plans for 
it “working out.”” When our first 
employee was approached about 
the plan, she was completely flab- 
bergasted and replied, ““Why don’t 
you just give me a couple of 
months?” No one is quite pre- 
pared to contemplate a year’s va- 
cation. However, after time to 
think it over and an opportunity 
to make plans, this woman was 
eager to be on her way and trav- 


elled throughout the United States 
and into Canada and Mexico. 

Our people understand that we 
are not committed to the sabbati- 
cal-leave program—that is, a leave 
is not something to which they 
have a “right.”” Though we have 
had to postpone leaves that are 
now due, we hope to be able to 
continue the plan. When we are 
able to arrange for them, leaves 
will be granted. 

We have no interest in starting 
a crusade for sabbatical leaves nor 
do we feel that others can neces- 
sarily do what we are trying to do 
ourselves in a small organization. 
But we find our theory practical 
and gratifying in so far as we have 
been able to work it out. 


Idleness Erodes Morale 


Declares Alfred E. Gardner 
Newspaper and Book Wholesaler 
Bexhill, England 


I DO NOT AGREE with sabbati- 
cal leaves except in particular cir- 
cumstances — for research or in- 
quiry for the purpose of preparing 
and/or writing a treatise or book 
on some specialized development 
of a profession or trade. To fore- 
go any relief from one’s usual vo- 
cation for six years for the doubt- 
ful advantage of one year’s rest 
during the seventh year would not 
be fair to either employer or em- 
ployee. 

In my own vocation — distribu- 
ting of newspapers, magazines, 
and books—I deem it most essen- 
tial that each employee should re- 
ceive frequent intervals of rest, 
even though of short duration, to 
keep efficiency continuous and on 
a high level. Sabbatical leave 
would certainly result in economic 
loss. I would certainly oppose any 
such plan after having observed 
the deterioration that resulted 
from nonworking for a long pe- 
riod during the depression be- 
tween the wars. Though in many 
cases, sufficient funds were avail- 
able to maintain normal standards 
of life, there was definitely a low- 
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Workers? 


Colleges—-many of them any- 
way—give professors every 
seventh year off with pay, 
for study, travel, recreation. 
Would the plan work in 
business and industry? 
Would it prove economically 
feasible—or disastrous? A 
Chicago advertising man in- 
stituted such a plan for his 
agency five years ago—and 
we asked him for his views. 
They lead off this sympo- 
sium, to which five Rotarians 
also contribute. It’s a Voca- 
tional Service question . . . 
discussed as our debate-of- 
the-month. Your views are 
welcome. The Editors. 


ering of moral and social stand- 
ards 

I do agree, without any hesita- 
tion, to the worth of taking inter- 
est in the personal growth of all 
employees. In my own business, 
each man or woman is considered 
as an important human being and 
his or her personal and family af- 
fairs followed closely 

Though hours and conditions 
are often very trying, the consid- 
eration shown to each in wages, 
leisure time, paid holidays, bonus 
payments, the interest in personal 
and family welfare, pays a very 
high dividend. 


Worth-While Experiment 


Says Walter J. Matherly 

Dean, College of Business Administration 
niversity of Florida 

Gainesville, Fla. 


A UNIVERSITY sabbatical leave 
is justified on two grounds: first, 
that a man will, by travel, by re- 
search and writing, and in other 
ways, enhance his value to the 
university; secondly, that he will 
get temporary relief from living 
in the same environment for six 
years and possibly going stale on 
the job 

If this idea is to be applied to 
workers, several points wouid have 
to be clearly determined. To be- 
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gin with, would the corporation 
apply it to all personnel or only 
to workers? I assume the latter. 
If so, this would exclude all those 
in supervisory or executive posi- 
tions. Presumably, those who were 
given the leave would be com- 
posed of workers, whether skilled 
or unskilled. The corporation 
would have to determine the de- 
tailed workings of the plan. 

These questions arise: 

1. Would every worker at the 
beginning of his seventh year be 
given leave with full pay, or 
would a longer period of employ- 
ment be specified to qualify? 

2. What would happen to the 
employee if he did not come back 
after the sabbatical leave? Would 
there be restrictions in this case? 

3. What would the employee do 
during the year? If he has earned 
the leave, it is assumed he could 
do what he pleased—stay at home, 
travel, study, sleep late every 
morning, or do what his fancy dic- 
tated. 

4. Would the employee, as well 
as the corporation generally, be 
able to profit by such an arrange- 
ment? 

5. Could the corporation justify 
the leave unless the worker after 
his leave had improved his tech- 
nical efficiency, or otherwise im- 
proved his attitude toward life and 
citizenship, which would make 


him a better citizen, a more effec- 
tive worker, and improve his man- 
hour output? 

Technology of production in the 
United States is rapidly advanc- 
ing. It is possible that within the 
next 20 years we might be able to 
operate our industrial system and 
secure far more output than at 
present, but with one-third or one- 
half the number of workers now 
employed. Does a corporation 
have the responsibility to meet 
this situation and to take care of 
employees rather than let them 
face technological unemployment? 

I know of no corporation that 
has tried sabbatical leaves. If 
started, it should be put on an ex- 
perimental basis. Some company 
or several might try out the plan 
It would represent an unusual ex- 
periment and might contribute 
greatly to industry and to the 
economy in general by stimulat- 
ing greater effort, by facilitating 
employment of citizens and im- 
proving their attitude toward eco- 
nomic life. This would be par- 
ticularly true if with the whole 
program an effective system of 
adult education could be worked 
out and applied. 


It’s Not for New Zealand 
Holds John M. A. lott 


Advertising-Agency Director 
Wellington, New Zealand 


In NEW ZEALAND, where a 
five-day, 40-hour week is almost 
universal, it would be indeed diffi- 
cult to give each employee his 
seventh year off on full pay. 

In the first place, if the practice 
were to be generally adopted, it 
would mean a substantial increase 
in the cost of all commodities and 
services, as it would be difficult to 
raise production by the one-sev- 
enth which would be necessary to 
avoid increased costs. In these 
days of high taxation and rigid 
price control, very few businesses 
would have sufficient residual 
profit available to carry out the 
scheme after making adequate 
provision for reserves and for rea- 
sonable dividends. 

Apart from this, it would lead 
to serious disruption in most busi- 
nesses for, obviously, additional 
employees would have to be en- 
gaged to carry on the work during 
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A little derision deftly dealt will some- 
times do it. Last Summer a vacant lot in 
our town grew up with a thick jungle of 
weeds. The owner seemed indifferent to 
its effect on a neighborhood of yards all 
sprucely cut. Then one night a local wag 
took action. Next morning passers-by 
chuckled as they read a sign that peeked 
above the weeds: “No Hunting.” Prompt- 
ly all the weeds were cut. 

—Joe Billy Young, Rockport, Ind. 
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The sales psychologists probably have 
a term for it—something like “self-iden- 
tification with the product.” Here's the 
story: | was taking a Sunday-afternoon 
drive in the suburbs and was a long way 
from home. As | turned around to start 
back toward town, | noticed this unusual 
"For Sale" sign in front of a house: “If 
you lived here, you'd be home now." 
The next time | passed that way the sign 
was gone. 
—Sandra Wilson, Riverside, Calif 


A great problem in school administra- 
tion is the matter of dealing with “ex- 
ceptions''—parents whose children must 
rid> a different bus or attend another 
school from the one specified—and for 
any of a hundred special reasons. Since 
most of the proud parents insist their 
child is the only exception, our school 
board has set up this plan: We grant 
these special requests provided the par- 
ent will withdraw his child's privilege if 
any other people seek it too. Some par- 
ents just "skip the whole thing.” Others 
are able to use their privileges for weeks 
or semesters—before other exceptions are 
requested. In any case, classrooms aren't 
overfilled, busses aren't overloaded—and 
nobody has had to say "No" to a tax- 
Payer. 

—R. Earl Kipp, Rotarian, Orlando, Fia. 
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the absence of those on holiday. 
This would lead to further compli- 
cations—and progressive advance- 
ment might be retarded for vari- 
ous individuals, particularly in 
small organizations. Instead of 
utilizing a portion of profits to 
provide a sabbatical year, I think 
it is better to provide more imme- 
diate benefits—profit sharing, su- 
perannuation plans, additional 
sickness benefits, longer annual 
holidays for those with longer 
service, etc. These benefit the em- 
ployee during his period of serv- 
ice, whereas the sabbatical can 
only come to him if he remains 
with the business six years. 

I can see little benefit in the 
plan, either to the business or to 
the employee. Moreover, there is 
every possibility that the scheme 
might be initiated during a period 
of prosperity, but at the time 
when many of the employees were 
to receive the benefits the low ebb 
of the business cycle and other 
considerations would make it im- 
possible to be given and thus lead 
to further dissatisfaction. 


Shorter Leaves Better 


Believes Atlee T. Minnis 
Manager, Imperial Bank of Canada 
Lewiston, N, Y.-Queenston, Ont. 


As AN EMPLOYEE of a large 
institution in Canada, I concur 
with the action of this advertising 
agency to a degree. 

There is no doubt that the world 
today is rush—competition—con- 
fusion —and is full of difficult 
problems. One result is that busi- 
ness and professional men partic- 
ularly are increasingly passing on 
before they reach retirement age. 

The difficulty of sabbaticals 
would be to plan a workable solu- 
tion and the necessity of addition- 
al trained personnel. It might be 
possible in time to work out neces- 
sary details, but I cannot see the 
economic gain to compensate for 
the additional pay roll, as it would 
require 15 percent additional em- 
ployees. Social and moral effects 
might in many cases be notice- 
able, but I believe a much shorter 
period would produce the same 
favorable results. 

In many businesses and profes- 
sions I know of extended leaves of 
absence for reasons of health—or 


long years of employment — and 
for advanced study, but not in any 
case parallel to this advertising 
agency. I cannot think of any case 
where the employer’s interest of 
his employees ever back-fired. 

In my case, I have greater re- 
gard for my employers who so 
generously made possible a leave 
of absence for three months so 
that I might successfully perform 
my duties as District Governor. 
This consideration will always be 
in my mind, and I hope to repay 
them by upholding the policy of 
the bank and working harder to 
further their interests. 


Leisure Usually Misused 


Warns Harold C. Kessinger 


Jurist and Lecturer 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


I HAVE interviewed six presi- 
dents of national and internation- 
al business firms; all stated that 
the “sabbatical leave” is imprac- 
tical as a general, formal plan. 

All said they were interested in 
the personal welfare of their em- 
ployees and the personal growth 
of their executives. 

Personally, I believe there are 
instances of men and women 
doing “creative” and “research” 
work where this plan could be 
very productive for both the em- 
ployed and the employer. Practi- 
cally, I think it is far off in big 
corporations as a general policy. 

Perhaps this is not too con- 
nected with the thing we are ex- 
ploring, but there is a growing 
feeling that the leisure we have 
already is not used creatively, and 
in many instances it is harmful. 

Also, many men do not look for- 
ward to “forced retirement” with 
any bright hopes. Many dread 
it. Many take other jobs when it 
comes. Unless a man is very re- 
sourceful, and the master of one 
or several hobbies, he is lost when 
the door of his office is closed by 
forced retirement. 

I live in a suburban town of 
executives. One of my closest 
friends, part owner of his corpora- 
tion, says he is trying to get ready 
for retirement: he is an expert 
photographer, wood worker, and 
naturalist. He says retirement is 
“something you have to get pre- 
pared for.”’ 
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A BanrinTraneued. 


Michigan’s Traverse City makes friends 


of some folks from Mexico. 


By GRACE McILRATH ELLIS 


T 
HERE was already a line at 


the prescription counter at Rox- 
burgh’s Drugstore that Monday 
morning. But Night Marshal Jim 
Ryer strode to the front of it. 

“We need your help, Don,” he 
sighed 

Don Roxburgh looked up. He 
sighed, too. He’d been thinking of 
work left undone and 
of Monday’s now piling in on him 
What now?” he thought 

For 11 months of the year busi- 
ness in this veteran drugstore, as 
Traverse City, 
ambles a pleasant course. It’s a 
beautiful town spread along the 
a famous bay, peopled 
with friendly north Michigan folks 

a place calm and livable. Tempo 
picks up during the Summer 
months, of course-—it’s tourist 
but it’s a normal sort of 
The town’s geared to it. 
however, was the first 
August. And from the 


Saturday 


elsewhere about 


shores of 


country 
pick-up 

This, 
week of 


midweek of July through the mid- 
week of August, in the town itself 
and the country round — well 
everything breaks loose 

Cherries are the reason. Cher- 
ries are Traverse City’s business. 
Around the town, according to 
U. S. crop reports, are gathered 
the greatest concentration of 
“tart-red” cherry trees in the 
world. In the five-county area of 
which Traverse is the center (and 
only large town) 30 percent of the 
entire U. S. pie-cherry crop is 
raised. And harvested 

It’s the latter which makes this 
story. 

For, while the growing of cher- 
ries is a comparatively leisurely 
business, crucial harvesting is an- 
other matter. During the ‘40s, 
cherry production in the Grand 
Traverse Bay area skyrocketed. 
At the same time labor tightened, 
so that, as of this August morning 
in 1946, there were in the vicinity 
of this little city of 15,000 some 
15,000 imported helpers, two- 
thirds of them Mexican. Some of 
these were Texas-Mexicans from 


An old Traverse custom is the pie-eating contest—-cherry pie, of course. Here 
winner Billy Burch (in white shirt) is awarded first prize by Dr. Paul Bates. 


Avucust, 1952 


Three rough and tough vaqueres line up for 
their pictures in true cowpunching fashion. 


Spanish-speaking border towns, 
but most were nationals flown di- 
rect from Mexico City. Few could 
speak English—about one in 50. 

From Monday to Saturday the 
visitors were the lifeblood of or- 
chards and canneries. Skilled at 
this business of stripping a crop, 
they did everything but push the 
sun up in the morning. But Sat- 
urday noon the wheels of the 
cherry harvest came to a halt. Sat- 
urday noon the visitors bathed, 
shaved, put fresh Madeira dresses 
on their babies, ribbons in their 
hair, bright shirts on their backs 
—and came to town! 

The confusion was complete. In 
the whole town of Traverse there 
didn’t appear to be one man or 
woman who could speak or under- 
stand fluent Spanish—and only 
two or three who, like Rotar- 
ian Don Roxburgh, could recall 
enough of a one-time college 
course to be of any service at all. 

Automatically that morning 
Don reached for the battered text- 
book cached beneath his counter 
It had been 25 years since he'd 
handed in his last Spanish paper 
and straightway started forgetting 
the little he’d learned. 

“We've got pickers in jail again,”’ 
the marshal said as the two men 
went out the door. “Three of them. 
There was some trouble down by 
the clothing store Saturday night. 
One of my men brought them in. 
They can’t talk English, and I 
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Baseball 
Isn’t Cricket 


Wirt an American ever un- 
derstand cricket? Or an Eng- 
lishman baseball? 

Those not altogether vital 
questions in international rela- 
tions are raised by the following 
excerpts frem a book titled A 
Trip to the United States in 
1887, by Charles Beadle, an 
Englishman: 

In the afternoon we went to 
see a baseball match, and I am 
glad we did, for I wanted to see 
the game. The match was be- 
tween Topeka and Kansas City 
teams, and I should say the play 
was good. It is a compound of 
rounders and cricket. A ground 
is marked out on any hard, flat 
place, turf not being necessary. 

They use an ash staff about 
the length of a cricket bat, but 
round, and larger at the striking 
end than the handle. There are 
eight players on each side. The 
man that throws the ball is 
called the pitcher, and stands in 
the centre, throwing the ball as 
hard as he possibly can at strik- 
ing height over point C, where 
the striker stands. If he hits the 
ball it must be sent between A 
(third-base line) and B (first- 
base line), the fielders being 
placed out as at cricket. 

The first man runs as many 
sides of the square as he can on 
his hit. If the ball is thrown to 
a fielder stationed at the corner 
before the striker gets there, the 
striker is out, and the next man 
goes in; and the number of 
bases made—i.e., the number of 
men who get back to the hitting 
base—count one each on score. 
Each side has eight innings, and 
the total of the score on either 
side decides the game. 

Some of the catches were ex- 
cellent, and the fielding was 
very fine, and I should say it is 
altogether a very good game. 
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can’t make head nor tail of what 
they’re saying. We thought maybe 
you’d come down.” 

It’s human nature that when 
you visit a jail you expect to find, 
if not a desperado, at least a char- 
acter seasoned in deviation. What 
Don expected to find in the bleak 
confines of the Traverse jail that 
morning, he couldn’t later recall, 
but it certainly wasn’t what he 
found: three desperate, fright- 
ened, bewildered little-more-than- 
boys. 

. Benito was from Oaxaca, Agus- 
tin from Morelia, Guillermo from 
Mexico City. (Benito’s forebears, 
Don was presently reflecting, as he 
eyed the boy’s handsome, angular 
face, were probably right good 
astronomers and engineers 1,000 
years before Columbus discovered 
the New World.) 

The boys had come north to Los 
Estados Unidos for the same rea- 
son that Don and his friends, at 
the same age, had gone in Sum- 
mers to the wheat fields of Kansas 
or away as counsellors to camps. 

Their story was simple. Satur- 
day night Guillermo had pur- 
chased some trousers in a local 
toggery. They were good trousers 
and he was proud of them. How- 
ever, in his joy at seeing Agustin 
outside in the street, he had for- 
gotten his package, and, when he 
returned for it, saw what he 
thought was his package in the 
hands of a stranger. Now a polite 
inquiry, if in another language, 
may well sound like an insult, 
especially if it is repeated with 
gestures and growing anguish. 

One thing led to another, and 
another to jail. The charge 
against each, Don had to tell them, 
was “embriagado y desordenado” 
(drunk and disorderly). 

To the first charge, the boys 
after conference said, “Si.” It was 
not so, of course, they explained. 
Benito had had no beer at all, and 
Agustin: and Guillermo but one 
apiece. But to be gentlemen, to 
that one they would agree. But 
desordenado! No! Never in their 
lives had they been desordenado! 
(And Don believed just that.) Be- 
fore they would confess to des- 
ordenado, the boys said, they 
would stay there forever—. 

The matter was resolved. Benito 
and Guillermo were returned to 
the cannery, Agustin to an or- 


chard. The pants were never 
found. But by way of recompense, 
and at Benito’s suggestion, eve- 
nings and noon hours, until the 
boys left, he and Guillermo spent 
at the drugstore learning English. 
But that is another story. 

It was two hours before Don re- 
turned to the drugstore that day, 
and even then he didn’t go direct 
to the prescription counter. He 
went to the telephone. 

There were many theories afloat 


Astride a bass fiddle, Ulalio Paez, 5-year-old 
“gunman,” shows the band leader how it’s done. 


as to what to do about the “picker 
problem.” But it was the simple 
and obvious solution that had 
been overlooked. The greatest 
courtesy you can pay a guest is to 
conduct the amenities in his own 
language. What Traverse City 
needed was a score of citizens, in 
key places, able to breach the lan- 
guage barrier. 

A stranger on the streets the 
following Autumn was stopped in 
his tracks to hear a very odd ex- 
change: “Buenas tardes.” “Hace 
bien tiempo hoy.” The remarks 
came from two very Yankee-look- 
ing people. Rotarian Carroll Col- 
lins, a bank vice-president (and a 
member of the community night 
school’s first adult Spanish class), 
had swapped greetings (“Good 
afternoon.” “Nice weather to- 
day’) with a fellow class member, 
Grace Marshall, one of Traverse’s 
leading cherry growers. . 

Thirty was the limit set for that 
first night-school Spanish group, 
and 30 were enrolled. Besides 
these two there were seven or 
eight clerks from local stores, a 
filling-station operator, a shoe- 
store owner, two nurses, a clergy- 
man, a man from the post office, 
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several of the leading cherry 
growers, and the wives or hus- 
bands of other class members. A 
local teacher, Margaret Davis, 
primed with a refresher course in 
conversational Spanish, was in- 
structor. 

Their aim, it was agreed, was 
communication. Niceties of gram- 
mar are all very well, but it’s 
perfectly possible, they found, to 
get a meaning across even when 
your tenses are mixed. 

Pronunciation, on the other 
hand, is important. Pronunciation 
had tripped up the forewoman at 
cannery that Summer. 
Breezily saluting her helpers, she 
had seen her efforts evoke only po- 
lite stares. She had to be informed 
that her well-intentioned buenos 
dias (good morning) was reach- 
ing Spanish-tuned ears as a plain 
buenos Dios (good God) 

For 18 weeks, four hours a 
week, 30 Traverse Citians 
wrapped awkward tongues about 
strange vowel sounds and word 
First, courtesy idioms. 
Then simple sentences built on 
their growing vocabularies. A shoe 
clerk by day counted change and 
shoe sizes; the filling-station oper- 
ator muttered, “Derecha; izquier- 
da’’—right, left—as he worked; a 
nurse folding bandages found her- 
self chanting, “No tenga miedo. 
~Donde le duele a usted?” (Don't 
Where does it hurt?) 

\ dinner or little fiesta wound 
up that first class series. Most of 
the members signed up for an- 
A group of Rotarians 
nd their wives bridged sessions, 
for practice purposes, with Span- 
ish-speaking luncheons held week- 
ly—a custom continued for years. 
What we should do,” a member 
suggested at one of these sessions, 


a local 


orders 


ve afraid 


other vear. 


‘is give a real fiesta someday for 
the harvesters.” 

Four years later, all Traverse 
did just that! 

In the meantime no session of 
the adult school has been without 
it least one group earnestly wres- 
tling with the language of los ami- 
gos Mejicanos. 

Part of the onetime problem has 
been resolved, it is true, by the 
pickers themselves, who are learn- 
ing English. And something else 
has happened. “If you would 
understand a man, learn his lan- 


guage 


I was in Traverse City last Au- 
gust on the last Saturday after- 
noon of the cherry season. Streets 
were bright with visitors getting 
their last glimpses of stores and 
bay. There was no “problem.” 
Merchants were busy, but not ha- 
rassed. From one spot on Front 
Street I counted eight 
Bienvenidos, Mejicanos; Mil graci- 
as, amigos; Aqui se habla espanol 
—‘Welcome, Mexicans; A thou- 
sand thanks, friends; Spanish is 
spoken here.” 

I bought stamps in Spanish, gas- 
oline in Spanish, and in one de- 
partment store watched charming 
Delight Kennedy fitting tiny 
blouses (in Spanish) on two little 
girls. ‘Wonderful people,” she 
beamed, tossing a smile at the 
family as they left. All down the 
street I heard the same phrases 
repeated again and again—‘‘Won- 
derful people,” “So courteous,” 
“Best behaved children I’ve seen.” 

That evening few folks were on 
the streets. They were down at the 
fairgrounds, where the Traverse 
City Rotary Club had joined with 
other service clubs to entertain 
the harvesters in a season-closing 
fiesta. 

There were no booths (except 
soft drinks) nor money-makers. 


signs: 


The clubs bore all. the expense. 
Hospitality was the aim. 

In the old assembly hall, bleach- 
ers were jammed to the rafters— 
with standing space filled up com- 
pletely. And elbow to elbow for 
the fun were Americans—from 
south of the border, and from 
south of the bay. 

A real Mexican band, equipped 
with hand-crafted instruments, 
played authentic Mexican songs 
Little Ulalio Paez, from Laredo, 
Texas, took a second prize for his 
dashing charro costume. Maria 
Lépez, of Mexico City, sported a 
colorful china poblana costume for 
first prize. The crowd watched 
real Mexican dances and colorful 
stunts. 

Finally the harvesters had a 
chance to see, among other thinzs 
for the first time, one of Traverse’s 
own indigenous customs—a real 
slapstick cherry-pie-eating con- 
test! 

I had to leave at 11:15. But as 
I sneaked off down the drive, | 
thought, listening to the waves of 
laughter which still rolled from 
the hall, “It may be that you have 
to poke a few holes in that old lan- 
guage barrier before you can get 
a straight glimpse into another 
man’s heart.” 


Rotarian Don Roxburgh congratu'ates pre‘ty Maria 
Lépez, of Mexico City, on her winning costume. 
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Posters in two lan- 
guages invite visitors 
to the town-wide fun, 


Photos: Balyeat 
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Shift Your Mental Geau / 


Planes a new word for you: ew- 
phoria—and it’s pronounced just as 
you’d think it should be. Webster de- 
fines it as “a sense of well-being and 
buoyancy.” But Larry Freeman offers a 
better definition—one that has a Rotary 
flavor, for it stresses “the worthiness 
of all useful occupations,” a phrase 
straight from the Object of Rotary. 

“Euphoria,” he says, “is the happiness 
that comes from expending energy do- 
ing a needed job.” 

His words carry weight because as a 
research psychologist he is an authority 
on human-energy problems. Moreover, 
he practices the doctrine he preaches. 

Drop in at his rambling old home in 
Watkins Glen, New York, and you'll 
probably find him pecking at a battered 
typewriter. He may be authoring a book 
on old popular songs or antique furni- 
ture by James H. Thompson. Freeman 
is Thompson. 

Or the volume may come out as a text 
book on industrial management by 
Graydon Laverne Freeman. Larry is 
Graydon Laverne. 

When he climbs to his suite of offices 
to work on orders for paper and con- 
tracts for printing and binding, he is 
president and manager of Century 
House, book publishers 

When he is at an office in near-by 
Dundee, letters go out signed by Miss 
Serry Wood, manager of the Antiques 
Book Club. Freeman is Wood. 

When he runs down to New York City 
as consultant on management for the 
magazine Modern Industry or lectures 
on labor and industrial relations at 
Cornell University over in Ithaca, he 
is Larry Freeman, Ph.D. But on the 
creamed-chicken-cum-mashed-potato cir- 
cuit, Dr. Freeman soon becomes Larry. 
That's because he likes people and peo- 
ple like this 45-year-old ex-professor and 
ex-Navy commander. 

He’s as informal as his favorite name. 
He often rides busses because he likes 
to study human beings at firsthand, and 
you can usually spot him because of his 
clothes. His suit looks as if he had 
bought it over the telephone. His tie! 
probably a Christmas hand-me-down. 
Shoes: a woodsman’s own. Hat: he owns 
dozens but seldom wears any. 

But he’s no Thoreau running away 
from the world—though he and his wife, 


A CLUBS SERVICE FEATURE et 


Ruth, with their three sons, by choice 
have spurned city life to life in an an- 
cient house on a 50-acre patch outside 
Watkins Glen. Larry is a profound stu- 
dent of human energies, but he’s his own 
No. 1 guinea pig. 

“We all have more reserve energy 
than we think we have,” he asserts. “It’s 
fun to tap it.” 

And that’s the core of his theories. If 
you are low on energy, the trick is to 
build up your reserve—perhaps by exer- 
cise or vitamin pills—then to make the 
most of what you’ve got. Few people 
do, he thinks. Start your progress to- 
ward euphoria by simplifying your life, 
he suggests. Too many people let the 
mechanics of existence clutter thei! 
minds, with resultant leakage—or fruit 
less frustration—of energy. 

He carries little if anything in his 
pockets and will borrow your pencil. 
then may toss it aside. He packs for a 
New York trip in two minutes, and if he 
forgets his razor he’s not worried on¢ 
moment. In the washroom at the Grand 
Central he rents one. Banks must keep 
track of one’s accounts, he reasons, so 
why not let them do the most of his 
simplified bookkeeping? Elaborate co: 
respondence rituals and record-keeping 
routines he reduces to the minimum 
Energy should be funnelled into hatch 
ing new projects rather than dwelling 
on those already achieved, he says. 

There is far more to the Freeman 
work formula than freeing the mind of 
wasting details, however. He applies 
results of years of laboratory research 
on energy controls in these three ways 

1. He has trained himself to initiate 
almost every project that seems to him 
interesting, possible, and worth while 
“Doing something you like to do brings 
out the greatest energy reserves,” he 
says. “I believe in the fun-way to make 
money.” 

2. His output is increased by keeping 
several different tasks going at once. 
When fatigued or bored with one job, he 
“hots-up” another and thereby taps 
fresh energy reserves. “Change is rest,” 
says the Doctor. “Departmentalize your 
life and learn to swing-shift.” 

3. For extra spurts, he puts himself on 
the spot by announcing contemplated 
goals as already accomplished. “Noth- 
ing will get you working so hard,” he 
says, “as telling people whose respect 
you wish to hold that you have done 


To do more and enjoy more 


listen to busy psychologist 


Larry Freeman as interviewed— 


By FRED B. BARTON 


something you would otherwise be too 
lazy to finish.’ 

Putting life into departments is Free- 
man’s key way of keeping up with a 
dozen jobs. He associates each with a 
particular place location, so there is no 
confusion for himself or his helpers. 

Writing three books simultaneously? 
Very well, keep the notes and pictures 
of each project in a separate place and 
work on one thing at a time—work 
hard. Fatigued? Then tackle something 
different. A change of work is as effec- 
tive as an armchair or a bed for making 
vou feel chipper! 

A “change” for Freeman, let it be 
noted, isn’t always work. It may be oil- 
ing the family water pump or typing 
personal letters—with four fingers—or 
may be cooking the next meal. Some- 
times his “rest” is to paint a picture—in 
bold strokes and strong masculine col- 
ors—or to bang out some popular tunes 
on a grand piano old enough to be his 
uncle or to hunt rabbits with his collie 
“Duke” and the boys, or to break out 
the photographic equipment and snap 
or print some pictures. Childish? Not 
at all: he’s applying sound psychological 
theories 


> 
ConcenTRATING is not the way to 
euphoria with wealth, shouts Larry 
Freeman. When you persist in one line 
to the point of monotony, you dredge up 
less and less, and finally nothing. Give 
yourself fresh changes, he counsels, new 
assignments, new challenges. 

“The biggest kick I get out of finish- 
ing a job is the time it gives me for an- 
other,” he says happily. “The fun is 
in the running. I have never received 
an honor that wasn’t fun to go after, 
but tasteless after I got it.” 

So-called “practical men” might say 
the Doctor was silly to vacate his pro- 
fessorial chair at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Or to turn down a chance to be 
president of a well-heeled small college. 
His textbooks and The Energetics of 
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“Give yourself fresh changes . . . 
Human Behavior are standard. He won 
the Guggenheim and many another aca- 
demic award, and received his Ph.D. at 
age 22. His invention of the phrase 
“R.Q.”—recovery quotient—was orig- 
inal and significant. 

Explanation: R.Q. is the rate you re- 
turn to psychophysiological equilibrium 
after your energies have been aroused 
in an emotional upset—or, in plain 
Anglo-Saxon, how soon you cool off after 
getting mad. If you bounce back prompt- 
ly, you may live long. If you coop up 
your emotions, you may snap an artery 
or live with ulcers. 

One reason for Freeman's break with 
the campus world is that he feels keenly 
psychology is missing its big opportu- 
nity. People are hungry for comfort 
and cheer, but the psychologists tend to 
make folks self-conscious, self-analyti- 
cal, and uneasy. He would be happy to 
see “inferiority complex” and “frustra- 
tion” and a bushel more of such terms 
go down the drain if he could popu- 
larize his favorite psychological word, 


euphoria. 

As a counsellor in industrial manage- 
ment, he has learned to be wary. “Some 
businessmen have a God-given instinct 
to do the right thing in managing oth- 
“They know when to 
bang the table, when to smile and cajole, 


ers,” he says. 


Avcust, 1952 


new assignments. . 
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. . The jun is in the running.” 


when silence is golden. I am fearful 
that psychological ‘aid’ would merely 
make these men stilted and artificial.” 

Most men tend to be lazy or, after 
working like a whirlwind for a few 
vouthful years, to settle into the rut of 
comfortable mediocrity. That isn’t the 
way to achieve euphoria, Freeman says. 
The right method is deliberately to set 
up new goals. You can do it within 
the vocation you now have—or if it is 
limited and you can’t shift to new work, 
you may get your challenges from hob- 
bies or a side line. These often release 
new energies for your main job. 

Or a hobby may create a new job for 
you—you cut through the camouflage 
of routine thinking to reveal the fore- 
lock of opportunity awaiting your grasp. 
It was so with Larry and his wife, Ruth. 
They always had been interested in old 
things—books and chairs and songs and 
highboys and letters and snuffboxes and 
all such that reveals to the imaginative 
mind how America came to be America. 
While a professor at Northwestern, Lar- 
ry was writing magazine articles about 
antiques and Ruth was collecting them. 

“Then one day we decided to make 
the break,” he recalls, “to make my 
hobby my main job and my main job— 
psychology—my hobby.” 

That’s when they scouted the old 


farmstead at Watkins Glen, bought it on 
a shoestring. Then started their antique 
shop and publishing plant. Five years 
later it’s a going concern with its fifth 
structure now going up to warehouse 
books and to serve as an old red school- 
house for an Americana Village. 

It took nerve to give up campus se- 
curity, but Freeman has never been 
afraid of adventure. During the war as 
a youthful commander he headed the 
review board in Naval Officer Procure- 
ment in New York City, but soon be- 
came fed up with easy, swivel-chair life. 

“Let me see how you handle the en- 
listed men,” he requested. Incredulous 
that any officer should give up a berth 
in a civilized city for a roving task “in 
the sticks,” the Navy shipped him to 
Great Lakes and, later, other training 
stations. 

The selection of a crew for submarine 
duty fascinavied him, for here men work 
so closely together that any stored-up 
grudge can flare up into trouble at some 
critical job. The spot called for extro- 
verts who could laugh off a slight and 
forget all about it. He followed through 
on some of his selections. This meant 
taking occasional dives. 

“The first day I went down in a sub, 
in Long Island Sound, they almost didn't 
get the ship up,” he remembers smiling. 
He looked the situation over, decided he 
couldn't solve the problem and that it 
wasn't his ocean anyway, so lay down 
on his bunk and read a book. 

Larry “sits easy,” to use the Negro 
mammy’s classic phrase. When he makes 
mistakes, he studies them to learn what 
they can teach—then forgets them. But 
don’t let his informal—even slouchy— 
manner delude you into thinking there’s 
no steel in his mind. As a father, he’s 
still the psychologist who knows the 
value of disciplined habits. 

He raises his sons sternly. Summers, 
Jim, 17 and a college freshman, receives 
75 cents an hour for wrapping outgoing 
books, but must pay $15 for an insur- 
ance rider covering his use of the fam- 
ily station wagon. John, 11, runs the 
Country Store and is a Boy Scout. He 
and Peter, 8 and in third grade, have 
similar rules suited to their ages. 

He is frequently warned that he ex- 
pects too much of any and every assist- 
ant, yet feels let down when given less 
than perfection. At present his staff 
consists of part-time help, mostly house- 
wives and college students. But he is 
searching for a competent full-time sec- 
retary and bookkeeper. That’s because 
keeping books and typing checks are 
now less challenging to him than other 
goals in his growing business. 

New trails beckon—and, as you'd ex- 
pect, they lead this ex-professor to fields 
of euphoria for others as well as himself. 

“I can always run away for 15 min- 
utes of escape through someone else's 











Given 


Chance... 
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G IVEN a free society to work 
in—a community where honor- 
able work is respected—what can 
a man accomplish? 

Just 49 years ago a penniless 
young barber named Andrew 
Magliolo made his quest for the 
answer. He was 17 years old, 
brimming with the optimism of 
his years and the vigor of his 
Mediterranean -washed land, a 
small island off Sicily. He had 
learned his family trade of bar- 
bering from his father, and had 
worked since the age of 10 amid 
the scent of lather and the click 
of scissors. 

The boy had three goals: to be- 
come an American citizen, to own 
his own business, and to have a 
home of his own. He took those 
three ambitions with him on his 
long Atlantic voyage. For his 
new home he chose another island 
washed by warm waters—Galves- 
ton, Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico 
—where his brother-in-law had a 
barber shop. 

Andrew started right to work— 
from 7 in the morning until 8 at 
night: shaves, 10 cents; haircuts, 
15; and a salary of $12 a week. 
He learned English and saved his 
money. Four years later he mar- 
ried dark-eyed Grazia DiMare. 

In two more years, just before 
their first child was born, Andrew 
opened his own barber shop. 
Years of hard work and skimping 
followed. Seven children came 
along. To provide good educa- 
tions, everybody worked. Mama 
Magliolo washed and sewed. Papa 
Andrew kept busy at the barber 
shop. As soon as she finished high 
school, the eldest daughter, Ur- 
sula, got a job to contribute to 
the family income. The others 
worked after school. 

Industry, work, sacrifice. Was 
it all worth it? Ask proud Papa 
Andrew—or the Rotarians of 
Galveston, Texas, who honored 
him not long ago. One son is a 
dentist, four are doctors, one 
daughter is a hospital dietician, 
and the other daughter, Ursula, 
is a happy housewife. 

Galveston Rotarians saw in 
this family story something basic 
about work and sharing things. 
The working Magliolos, serving 
their communities, are an inspira- 
tion for the hopes of other men 
as well. 








writing,” he will say with a gesture to- 
ward a stack of magazines—he takes 
15—“and so it is with other people. The 
trick is to help them discover and to 
develop their special hobby interests 
too.” 

That’s how in highly competitive book 
publishing he developed a growing—and 
now very valuable—mailing list of 10,- 
000 persons of proved interest in certain 
fields. He reaches them through direct 
mail, which, incidentally, means a much 
lower overhead and merchandising cost 
than book stores. 

“The coming field in publishing is not 
sexy stuff, not the historical novel, not 
the detective or crime story. It’s sci- 
ence fiction. This combination of uncon- 
trolled caveman emotion with advanced 
physical gadgets is to me appalling. But 
the public is eating it up.” 

Years ago at Northwestern University 
he and Dr. 8. N. Stevens pioneered such 
outstanding public courses as history 
and enjoyment of music (held in a Chi- 
cago loop theater and built around pro- 
grams by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra); also history and enjoyment of the 
theater. Freeman founded the College 
Film Center and was one of the first to 
make educational movies for adults, 

Dr. Freeman now feels that the 
most successful adult education is never 
so labelled, but develops informally 
through nonacademic books and maga- 
zines. Having created one successful 
adult book club (Antiques), he is cur- 
rently Self-Help 
Reading Circle. 

“Knowledge is made functional by at- 
“Longer 


starting another: a 


tractive packaging,” he says 
life span and earlier retirement are de- 
veloping an audience of vast potential 
for really adult reading. People are al- 
ways ready to pay for something that 
helps them in living.” 
ally to work Century House into the 


He plans eventu- 


publishing of factual picture-stories on 
adult living 


Between a dozen other jobs, Publisher 
Freeman dictates correspondence to a 
part-time secretary... . (Right) Antique 
Dealer Freeman examines old silver. 


He is currently selling a new “Blue- 
Book of Tin Pan Alley” to “dise jock- 
eys.” He has just released a book of 
early views of American cities and says 
confidently, “It will appeal to print col- 
lectors. Then every publisher needs to 
have a cookbook. I just added one to 
Century House’s line.” 

All of which sounds like an unending 
project. That it does not faze the many- 
faceted ex-professor of Watkins Glen is 
due in large part to the way he manages 
his energies. His ignoring of trivia, his 
departmentalizing and swing-shifting of 
jobs, and nis technique of getting him- 
self into and out of tight spots pile up 
an impressive amount of work done. 

Defensively but bravely he cites a dic- 
tum once laid down by some other psy- 
chologist that “he who has many inter- 
ests tends to become disintegrated.” 
‘Tisn't so, explains Larry. 

“It might be so if all your interests 
held the same level of importance,” he 
will admit, “but they don't. We grade 
them partly by emotion, partly by logic. 
As for myself, I do a good job when I 
believe in it and know it’s going to be 
fun to start and fun to finish.” 

Such words could be set up as the 
signpost that marks the Royal Road to 
Euphoria. 


The many-sided Larry Freeman is much 
in demand as a lecturer. Once a pro- 
fessor, he has written many textbooks. 
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T Manaos, Brazil, 1,000 miles up 
the Amazon, a shining new eight-story 
hotel rears above the jungle. At Iquitos, 
miles farther up the 
river, another new hotel has been com- 
Today you can fly the length of 
river and 
wilderness almost as comfortably as you 
can span the United States. Men at last 
are cracking the colossal enigma of the 


Peru, 2,300 same 
plete d., 


the world’s greatest vastest 


Amazon basin, and their prize may be 
the greatest untapped store of natural 
wealth on earth, plus jobs and living 
space for millions. 

Around the basin, which spreads like 
oak leaf coun- 
tries, potent beachheads are being estab- 
ished A 
remaking primitive Amapa at the Ama- 
Oilmen puncturing 
Southward, at 


an immense across SIlx 


manganese-mining boom is 


zon’s mouth 
the delta 
the sources of the Tocantins and Xingu 
has built two new towns 
strips 


are 
river's lands. 
rivers, Brazil 
from which roads and air are 
opening virgin farm, forest, and min- 

Following this push alone 
50,000 

A Bolivian railroad-highway route is 
unlocking rich lowlands and premium- 

forests at the head of the Ma- 
another Amazon tributary. Peru 
highway 
Andes to give the basin two 
outlets to the Pacific Ocean. In Colom- 
bia, thousands of ranchers are moving 
high grasslands where the Am- 


eral lands 


are some colonists 


rubber 
moré, 
has snaked a railway and a 


over the 


into the 
azon watershed begins. 

jut it is in the heart of Amazonia— 
the region pictured in adventure tales 
as a green hell of swamp-forests crawl- 
ing with savages, reptiles, insects, and 
that men are proving that man 
live here in good health, feed him- 
1, and build an economy of ma- 
jor importance to the world. Such a 
prospect seemed preposterous until re- 


disease 
can 


self wel 


cently 

Amazonia is a primeval mass of green 
nearly as the United States, 
veined by some 1,100 tortuous streams. 


large as 
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Previewing good days ahead 


for this vast, rich basin. 


By MICHAEL SCULLY 


This chaos of jungle holds the globe's 
greatest timberlands; it hides fortunes 
in rubber, minerals, chemical and me- 
dicinal resources; its fisheries are al- 
most inexhaustible. But civilization’s 
one futile thrust into it, the wild-rubber 
boom of 1870-1912, left 2 million people 
stranded along the rivers, 90 percent of 
whom barely clung to life in dismal 
huts. Mortality figures were appalling. 

Then Japan grabbed Malaya in 1942, 
forcing the United States to lead a des- 
perate hunt in Amazonia for rubber and 
other resources. For three years a le- 
gion of scientists, engineers, and bare- 
foot natives ranged the basin. Planes 
mapped areas white men had never 
seen. Radios pierced the forests. Boats 
snaked up unnamed streams. 

That frantic effort produced the first 
reliable data on the whole basin, focused 
attention once more on its wealth, and 
proved that new techniques and tools 
could do things that were impossible a 


Illustrations by 


y Ralph Creasman 


generation ago. Those things aye being 
done today. To protect the rubber hunt- 
ers the United States formed coépera- 
tive health services with Brazil and 
other countries. By 1945 the programs 
were expanded to reach most Amazo- 
nians, with the South American coun- 
tries providing nearly all funds and 
personnel. In Brazil today, only a small 
group of Americans aids the native 
health corps of 1,100 in the Amazon 
area. 

The incidence rate of malaria, the ma- 
jor danger, has been cut in some areas 
from 90 to less than 10 percent by the 
use of insecticides, atabrine, and drain- 
age. Hookworms and allied 
are being routed effectively by sewage 
systems and sanitary toilets. Vaccination 
is stamping out yellow fever, smal!pox, 
and typhoid. Twelve complete hospitals 
and some 30 medical posts now serve 
Brazilian Amazonia. 

Until recently, good water was a baf- 
fling problem. Because the sandy subsoil 
clogged ordinary wells, almost everyone 
drank from streams—and suffered de- 
vitalizing dysenteries. Then a North 
American engineer devised a 
sheathed well that provides safe water, 
and now most villages have pure, sand- 
filtered water. 

The worst of the Amazon basin 
along the lower, and most populous, 
zone of the main river. Here some 
areas 200 miles wide are flooded, and 
there are terrifying jungles whose mat- 
ted growths shut out daylight. But such 
areas are only about 10 percent of the 
basin’s 2,722,000 ‘square miles. Forty 
percent of the basin is more than 500 
feet above sea level, and some plateaus 
range up to 3,000 feet. 

The river-borne explorer’s picture of 
an endless, terrifying green tangle has 
been erased. From one to ten miles 
away from the rivers, as the land rises, 
the jungle gives way to magnificent for- 
ests, clear of underbrush. These forests, 
in turn, are often broken by spreads of 


parasites 


double- 


lies 


- 
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grassland and by 
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hard- 
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2 million dollars’ worth of rosewood oil. 
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U. 8 
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source of rotenone, wl h has rev 


inse lustry. One 


manufacture! partial sur- 


the 
for 


pecome 


world’s richest source materia!s 


medicine and chemistry when manpow- 


er is available 
Amazonia’s vastness a 


that 


terrain 


bars long has 


roads I liwaVvs, 


been a major obsté its develop- 


ment. Rive mes spend five 
wee getting from Be 


But 


to Iquitos 


today 11,000 


Fou 


upplen 


mies 


of scheduled routes najor alr- 


ports are be stra- 


anding strips 


tegic ; 


In Mandaos y 
with 


zonia 


1 can talk b\ 


iro or New 


radiophone 
York. Ama- 
ations of a 


Rio de 
now hi: 
network of 2 vitl vhich an Interna- 


tional Telephone subsid- 


The 


lary is linking States 
basin wi neve costly 


graph 


ommunica- 


ways, roads t phor wr tele 
lines 

tion ha ret 

A major 

feed the pe ew An 
Felisberto C r ind the 
When the 

turned its ug p 


ow to 
izonia 
answers. 
ompany re- 
intations to 
Brazil in 1945 
them. For: 

and feed 


took charge of 


been unable to recruit 


ibor onomically. Camargo'’s 


solution was divide near-by lands 
among 
of their 


rubber 


farmet who give part 
time 
Thus 
self-sustained 

Now 
the 


rest to 
able and 
Camargo is tu ing erosion, 
farmer's 
The 


saucerlike islands 


perennial enemy, into an 


ower Amazon is crowded with 


built by the down- 


wash of brush and silt. In the upstream 
that per- 
to fill the 


level 


rim of one he 
mits the 


has cut a canal 
river, at high water 


shallow interior As the river 
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drops, a downstream cut slowly drains 
off the water, leaving a thick deposit of 
silt 


will 


“Two more years and this silt trap 
make 40,000 acres of perfect top- 
soil,” he predicts. “And there are a hun- 
dred islands like this one.” 

The rich silted slopes of the rivers’ 


flood margins (probably equal the area 


of California) 
months a 


are also available six 


fast- 


growing vegetable crops. The food prob 


year for rice, jute, and 


em now appears far from hopeless. 


Sitting behind his antique roll-top 


desk in Mandos, Agesislau Aratijo sees 
the basin’s rapid development as inevi 
table. “Except as a 
the 


needed Amazonia before,” he 


source of a few 


forest products, world has never 


“Now 


jobs as 


says 


it represents living space and 


well as resources.’ 
No one knows the basin like 
ing, the 
\ra-0o0-zho 
the 


t} 
nis 


smil 


urbane man with perplexing 
His fa- 
movement that 
the 


town 


name—Ah-jesse-slaw 
ther, at 20, 
made 


led 
the 


ana 


had 


Manaos center of wild 
the 


world 


boom 
the 
barons 


rubber richest 


But 


per 


capita in while othe 


rubber sank fortunes in man 


sions and a champagne-and-caviar life, 
his into 


When Malayan rubber 


he plowed back other jungle 


flooded 
the world market about 1912, his diversi 


resources 


fied enterprises gave work to thousand 


and saved Manaos from becoming 


ghost town 


Since then the empire built } 


father 
phenomenon. 


has become an 
Its 


covet! 


and son amazing 


Manaos and 
blocks It 
fleet of 
far-flung 
40,000 Cattle 


stores 
warehouses operates 
factories, mills, and a 
that 


Its 36 ranches hold 


steamers 


serves its trading posts 
Yearly 
it exports millions of dollars’ worth of 
rubber, 


table 


Brazil nuts, hides, fibers, vege- 


oils, and other items 
Now, with his four sons sharing man- 
the 


Araujo is embarked on his most 


agement of business, 58-year-old 
impor- 


tant venture—Vila Amazonas, a 10,000- 


farm-and-factory 
ground 300 miles helow 


acre colony high 


Here 


on 
Manaos. 
he installed 80 selected families in cot- 
tages equipped with electricity, running 
Then he 


nurse, electrician, 


water, and modern sanitation. 
brought in a doctor, 
mechanic, accountant, and an able farm 
manager 

The 7-year-old colony is now market- 
ing big crops of rubber, cocoa and nuts, 
jute, 


sugar, and rice; producing beef on 
and providing vegetables, 
milk 


Four 


a rising scale; 


fruits, and for its 500 well-housed 


people industries a 
the 
“This is not a unique location,” Arat 
“It 


what can be 


operating 


and a fifth is in 


offing 


jo emphasizes is a proving ground 


to show done at many we 


drained and fertile places high above 


the rivers.’ 
Vila 


CeSS 


Amazonas is an unqualified suc 
The health level is as high as that 
Zone 


promise of 


in our Canal Every child is in 
chool—a 100 percent liter- 


ey soon Industries 


are giving adults 
lls. One mill turns out jute fiber 


for Brazil’s coffee bags, another grinds 
flour A brick-and-tile plant 


ships its products to Mandaos, Rosewood 


manioc 
sweet oil that 
“And,” 
keep finding new 


produces the pungently 


goes into soaps and perfumes. 


\raujo says, “we Pos 
ibilities.” 

Last year he looked at the tons of jute 
waste which 


from fibers had 


been stripped, then sent a batch of the 


usable 


It came 
yack made into strong wrapping paper; 


stuff to a Sao Paulo laboratory 


e now has plans drawn fora paper mill 

Vila 
it can reclaim the people as well as the 
the feed its 
thousands of maintain a 


Amazonas is demonstrating that 


and from jungle, own and 


others, high 

vel of health, develop an increasingly 
literate and skilled population, and build 
a Stable, balanced economy by utilizing 
forest products in industry. Araujo be 


ieves it is the prototype of the fully 
that 


must be planted at strategic points ove 


equipped, self-sustained colonies 


the basin as supporting centers for the 
development of natural resources 
the 
range up to 50 


Con- 


servative estimates say Amazonian 


population can million 


“What we need now,” Araujo says, “is 


three types of men. Men with capital 


vho can see and finance the opportuni- 


ties that are here Technicians and 


trained leaders to develop the oppor- 


tunities. And an increasing labor sup- 
Most of 


today 


ply the things that could be 


done are not done because we 


ack manpower.” 


srazil 


Overpopulated coastal! 


itself, he believes, can and should 


provice a big part of the needed immi- 


gration, but Southern Europeans and 


Asiatices 
the 
transformation of 


some are readily adaptable to 


ife in basin 

The 
years is evidence that 
in Amazonia 


the ten 
man, this time, is 


past 


to stay 
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Sao peak 


It’s fiction this month—and in variety, 


with locales ranging from England to Australia. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


7 
M, adventures in historical fiction 


have been especially rewarding this 


vear. For the reader who likes to find 
re-created in the 
there is rich satisfaction in three 
books I have read recently: The Golden 
Hand, by Edith Simon; The Lute 
Player, by Norah Lofts; and The Ele- 
gant Witch, by Robert Neill. All three 
are novels of English and all 
are by British writers. Further, 
books represent 
variations of the 
‘historical novel.” 


the past pages of a 


nove 


history, 
three 
the three admirably 
three distinct genus 

Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to see some of the great cathe- 
drals of England and of Europe—even 
them in pic- 
times 


we who have seen only 


tures—have wondered many 
about the people who built them. We 
know theirs was an age of violence, of 
pestilence, of famine; yet they created 
these 


of the 
it, and why? 


most wonderful of all expressions 
human spirit. How did they do 

Perhaps these are the questions that 
Edith Simon set out to answer. Histor- 
ical fiction has the power—a magic far 
mightier than that of television—of en- 
abling us, with no more effort than that 
of sitting beside our reading lamp and 
turning the pages of a book, to cross the 
gulf of men and 
women of centuries long ago, watch 
they work and them as 
they speak. At its best, it can empower 
us to think with their minds and feel 
with hearts, to their joys 


time, and see the 


them as hear 


their share 
and their griefs. 
The Golden Hand 


things. It is a book of singular 


achieves these 
and all 
but unique richness, a re-creation of the 
substance and texture of a vanished age, 
of truly remarkable breadth and depth. 
The building of the cathedral of St. Hand 
—over many decades—is central in the 
and interwoven with it the life of 
Edwin Widowson, the most skilled of 
all the craftsmen whose work the cathe- 
dral is: he is a serf. The Golden 
Hand excels any other historical novel 
of a remote time I have ever read in the 
fullness and authority of its treatment 


novel, 


and 
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of the lives, and attitudes toward life, of 
the common people. Yet among its many 
firmly realized characters are noblemen, 
merchants, churchmen: the whole life 
of medieval England, not merely seen 
as pageant, as spectacle, but felt, shared, 
known. This is a very fine book. 

The Lute Player, by Norah Lofts, is 
another novel of English history—of the 
period of Richard the Lion Hearted; but 
little of the action occurs in England it- 
self—the scene shifts from France to the 
Holy Land. This is a novel of the tra- 
ditional type of the historical romance, 
in which the chief characters, for the 
most part, are actual figures of history, 
and the broad outlines of the action fol- 
low historical fact. The Lute Player is 
lifted far above the average of books of 
this kind by the excellence of the char- 
acterization. Richard himself, Eleanor 
his mother, the Princess Berengaria, the 
half-legendary minstrel Blondel: all 
these become real and highly interesting 
people for the reader. Even finer is the 
wholly fictional character, the Countess 
Anna Apieta, hunchbacked and illegiti- 
mate, who is portrayed with an integrity 
and insight rare in any fiction and be- 
comes an extremely appealing person. 
Indeed, The Lute Player is traditional 
historical romance at its very best—en- 
grossing, convincing, meaningful—and 
is well worthy of the wide reading it has 
already attained. 

Yet a third variant of the historical 
novel is found in The Elegant Witch, by 
Robert Neill. Here the period treated is 
that of the reign of James I in 17th Cen- 
tury England, and the central theme is 
the excitement about witchcraft in that 
period—specifically, the career of one 
famous witch, a woman of some social 
prominence. The story of the witches 
is presented admirably, precisely as the 
people of the time experienced it; and 
to enrich and verify this experience 
there is much detail, well chosen and 
burdensome, of the life of the 
times. There is good characterization 
in this novel, 
county squire, Roger Nowell, who is the 
chief figure in the investigation 


never 
too—especially of the 


and 


fina! exposure of the “elegant witch.” 

Plot is the strongest element of Rob- 
ert Neill’s novel, however. On the foun- 
dations of adequate social background 
and sound characterization he has built 
a story of absorbing complications, with 
all the suspense of a good detective yarn. 
The product is a book which I found 
very definitely entertaining and worth 
reading. 

a” > * 

In District of Columbia John Dos Pas- 
sos has brought together three separate 
but related novels, as he did in the 
earlier U.S.A. This trilogy will attract 
less attention than did the earlier one, 
but it is a better book. The experimental 
techniques are less artificial and are bet- 
ter controlled, The sympathy and insight 
in treatment of characters is deeper 
The over-all purpose is more positive 
and significant. In this comprehensive 
study of Washington as force and focus 
in the life of the United States, 
Passos has written both highly compe- 
tent fiction and 
very real value 

. e * 


Dos 


social commentary of 


It is interesting to turn from three 
novels of English history to some others 
that portray English life of today. In 
The Village, Marghanita Laski has a 
very obvious purpose of social exposi- 
tion: the changes in a village community 
near London as the result of the en- 
croachment of the metropolitan area of 
factories and commuters; and the ac- 
companying weakening of traditional 
class distinctions. The conflict in the 
story is focused in 
the determination of a 
girl in a family of 
much impoverished 
gentility to marry a 
young printer, the son 
of her mother's for- 
mer charwoman. The 
earning far 
total 


boy is 
more than the 
income of the girl's 

family. He is honest, living, 
likable. The sole obstacle to the mar- 
riage is that of class difference. 

How far Miss Laski's village is a real 
one, in terms of general correspondence 
to the England of today, I am of course 
unable to judge. Her novel is distinctly 
readable, and I enjoyed it. But I feel 
that the writer's point of view is too 
clearly expressed—her sympathy for the 
“gentry” dutiful, and edged with satire, 
that for the girl and the boy and his 
family obviously genuine—for the best 
effect in fiction. One of the best char- 
acterizations of the book is that of the 
American woman, married to a newly 
rich British businessman, in her well- 
meant but blundering attempts to un- 
derstand the life of the village 
become a part of it. 

Diametrically opposed to Miss Laski's 


clean 


and 
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BY JANE LOCKHART 


M—Ma 
Children 
Interest 


Key: 
ture 


*x— OF 


About Face (Warners) Eddie 
Bracken, Gordon MacRae. Musical 
comedy built upon skeleton of 
stage play Brother Rat, with ca 
dets of fictitious military academy 
and their girl friends engaging in 
skittish slapstick, breaking into 
song and dance at drop of a hat 
Adolescent but beguiling a, % 


Wendell 
Unspec- 
filming 


Audience Suitability 
"— Younger 
More Than Passing 


Carbine Williams (MGM). 
Corey, James Stewart 
tacular, straightforward 
of Reader's Digest “unforgettable 
character” feature about convict 
from Southern mountains who in 
vented new type rifle, was even 
tually rehabilitated Realistic 
scenes of prison life plead for 
substitution of understanding for 
vengeance M, 


The Girl in White (MGM). June 
Allyson, Arthur Kennedy. Coyness 
occasionally detracts from virtues 
of this movie version of memoirs 
of Dr. Emily Dunning. first woman 
to intern in a New York hospital 
Nevertheless, film offers human 

commendable praise for 

pioneer in the medical 
profession 1, ¥ 


terest 


a woman 


* The Magic Garden (British: 
Swan Films). A good-natured fa 
relating how a stolen purse 
its way from family to 
in Johannesburg native 
helping people out of dis- 
Plaintive musical 
adds to charm 
duction, which despite i 
comedy reveals conditions 
ing to present South African ten 
Actors are amateurs—na- 
tives—and film was photographed 
in actual setting M, Y, € 


The Narrow Margin (RKO). 
Charles McGraw, Marie Windsor. 
Tense melodrama on California- 
bound train as detective seeks to 
protect witness from gangsters 
bent on keeping her from reach 
ing court to testify. Often bru 
tal, but, for adults, exciting cops 
and-robbers fare skillfully pre 

M 


sented 


quarter 
tress 
ground 


sions 


Scaramouche (MGM) Stewart 
Grainger, Eleanor Parker, Mel 
Ferrer Swashbuckling, techni- 
colored adventure set in days of 
French Revolution misses fire as 
it lets conventional movie devices 
replace fiery spirit and historical 
sense of Sabatini novel ue. Y 

Skirts Ahoy (GH). Vivian Blaine, 
Joan var ‘sther Williams 

During “hoot training” three 

WAVES devote their energies to 

pursuit of sundry males. Most of 

footage is so juvenile it scarcely 
qualifies e as escapist 

But a few swimming scenes 

setting incredible for Navy 

ing camp!) are worth seeing 

Valley of the Eagles (British; Lip- 
pert). Nadia Gray, Jack Warner 
Story about scientist and detec 
tive pursuing fleeing Russian spies 
with vital secrets through frozen 
Lapland is sketchy, trite—but the 
incredible documentary shots of 
Lapps on march, avalanches, rein- 
deer stampedes, pursuit of attack 
ing wolves bv trained eagles— 
makes this a film definitely worth 
seeing MM. 





is the portrayal of changing England in 
the semifictional sketches which make 
up Rotting Hill, by Wyndham Lewis. 
To Mr. Lewis all that is happening in 
England is bad, without gradation or 
mitigation. There is a lively 
actuality in some of these sketches. 
Mr. Lewis’ writing is far 
and capricious for my taste 
tinctly disappointed in 

this book. 

Rich portrayal! of a 
fringe of modern Lon- 
don’s varied life, 
a sound 
nating psychological 
study, are to be found 
in The Long Memory, 
by Howard Clewes. 
This 
tive story 
find it 


sense of 
But 
too arrogant 
I was dis- 


and 


and _ illumi- 


is another detec- 


with a difference. You will 


genuinely good reading 


+ 7 ” 

In our look at 
vears ago (August, 
of Time, by the Australian writer 
nor Dark, the finest 


fiction of two 
I called Storm 
Elea- 
“one of novels I 
read in many years”; and last 
vear, in May, I referred to Ruth Park’s 
1214 Plymouth Street as “a fine addi- 
tion to the highly achieve- 
ment of Australian fiction.” 
Again in 1952, an Australian 
has provided me with some of the most 
enjoyable reading I have found in sev- 
weeks of 
review of recent fiction which 
tional for August. Jon Cleary is the 
writer’s name, and his novel is The Sun 
The first pages introduce us 
to the two elements that make this book 
memorable. One of these is its Austra 
lian background—not that of the 
more settled but the 
frontier of wild 
settlements 


recent 
1950) 


have 


impressive 


writer 


eral reading for the annual 


is tradi 


downers. 


cities 
or the regions, 
Western 
lands, 


forests and 


scattered and lonely 
roads: 

They came to a halt at the top of 
the final dip that led down to the 
floor of the valley. A high sun- 
burned wind had polished the 
April sky to a pale brilliance; in 
the clear sharp light the hills at 
the far end of the valley seemed 
to be cut from blue steel. Below 
them, almost a mile away, wil- 
lows fell in a sad thin curve above 
the twisted dazzle of silver that 
was the river. The road, running 
on to town, dipped to the narrow 
wooden bridge the river, 
then climbed the opposite bank 
to wind away through the tall 
blue gums and finally appear as 
a brown rope thrown the 
rising shoulder of a hill. A mile or 
so beyond the river was Bulinga, 
small and sprawling, looking from 
this distance like a jumble of 
wool bales dropped from some 
passing wagon. 


over 


over 


This unconquered land, sometimes sav- 


age and often very beautiful, is felt as 


a constant presence and often as a dra- 
matic throughout the length of 
Jon Cleary’s book. 

“They” who halted to look across the 
valley are the Carmodys, father and 
mother and almost-grown son, riding in 
a waggonet which contains “every- 
thing the Carmodys owned.” Like Ruth 
Park’s Darcys, they are very poor and 
they have Irish blood, but their battles 
are fought against the hazards of the 
wild not those of a Sydney slum. 
They are wanderers from job to job; 
the dramatic of the book is the 
gradually recognized longing of Ida 
Carmody and her son, Sean, for a place 
of their own, and the rebellion of Paddy 
the father against anything that might 
fetter his freedom. 

The appealing aspect of the 
presentation of the Carmodys is their 
They have made 


force, 


land, 


core 


most 


relation to each other. 
their tent and waggonet a home. They 
are uneducated and elemental, but of 
native intelligence. Their rela- 
tionship, centering in the gradual ma- 
turing of the boy, Sean, and the strug- 
gle for security, is portrayed with deep 
sympathy. The first part of The Sun- 
downers, with its leisurely and detailed 
account of the Carmodys and their life, 
of sheep driving and shearing and the 
whole color and drama of the frontier, 
is the best part of the book. In the 
later chapters extraordinary events and 
people are somewhat too numerous for 
But the book as a 
whole is one I enjoyed heartily: a novel 
conviction that 
time is 


keen 


complete credibility. 


confirms my 
best fiction of our 
Australia 

- © . 


which 
some of the 
coming from 


Apart from his infantile conception of 
paragraphing, Todhunter Ballard has 
told well an exciting, and historically 
fresh and significant, story of Western 
adventure, in Incident at Sun Mountain. 
The Groves of by Mary Mc- 
is a clever and fairly substantial 
novel, its primary target “pro- 
gressive” education at the college level. 

. oz 7 


Academe, 
Carthy, 
satirical 


book 
fiction 
Modern American 


rounds out 
Famous 
John 
readers 


about fiction 
shelf this month. 
Novelists, by 


One 


our 


Cournos, is a book for young 


(from 12 up) and tells boys and girls, ap- 
propriately and competently, what they 
would like to know about some 20 ma- 
jor figures 

” at * 


Books reviewed, publishers, 
The Sundowners, Jon 
$3).—The Golden Hand, 
nam, $4).—The Lute Player, Norah Lofts 
(Doubleday, $3.50).—The slegant Witch, 
Robert Neill (Doubleday, $3.50).—The Vil- 
lage, Marghanita Laski (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3).—Rotting Hill, Wyndham Lewis (Reg- 
nery, $3) —The Long Memory, Howard Clewes 
(Doubleday, $2.75).—District of Columbia, 
John Dos Basson (Houghton Mifflin, $5).— 
Incident at Sun Mountain, Todhunter Ballard 
(Houghton Mifflin, 50).—The Groves of 
soos me, Mary McCarthy (Harcourt, Brace, 
3.50) —Famous Modern American Novel- 
, John Cournos (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 


and prices: 
Cleary (Scribners, 
Edith Simon (Put- 
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@ Dross. For converting the dross of 
tin, lead, cadmium, zinc, and antimony, 
a cleaner in the metal pot has been per- 
fected which stabilizes the mixture and 
prevents loss, 

@ Patty Aid. For making hamburger 
patties, a press of hardwood is offered 
which flattens them out so that they are 
the right size automatically—and puts 
them between wax paper so that they 
can be freezer-stored if desired. 


@ Plant Food. A plant food that not only 
is the scientific concentration of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium, but 
also has “trace minerals’—boron, cop- 
per, manganese, sulphur, and, zinc—is 
now available for flower and vegetable 
gardens, shrubs, and lawns. It is soluble 
in water and has no odor. 


@ Sponge Yarn. Polishing mats, woven 
of cellulose sponge yarn in %4-inch rope 
form, cleans and polishes like a charm, 
The yarn does not scratch, can be steri- 
lized in boiling water, will not sour. A 
dishwasher made of the fabric which 
can be used with soap or detergent 
cleans pots and pans, silverware, etc. 


@ PhoneCall Check. A new hand 
registering device that fits on the 
telephone or alongside of it shows ex- 
actly how many outgoing calls are 
made. The manufacturers claim 
nothing like this has been offered 
before. 


@ Drums. A 55-gallon synthetic rubber- 
fabric drum, suitable for shipping fats, 
acids, paints, soaps—a long list of indus- 
trial chemicals—has been developed. It 
can be collapsed after emptying, is re- 
turnable, can be reused, and should ef- 
fect sizable savings in return shipping 
since more than 2,500 collapsed 
drums can be shipped in a standard 
railroad boxcar that would hold only 
300 rigid drums. The new-type drum is 
also considered to have safety advan- 
tages, since it needs no venting while 
being filled or emptied, and therefore 
can eliminate hazards sometimes en- 
countered in handling certain acids and 
liquid combustibles. As inner surfaces 
have no corner pockets, liquid contents 
can be completely removed and the in- 
side quickly cleaned. 


costs, 


@ Stroboscope. Flashing light “stops” 
motion at synchronous speed. A new 
assembly consists of a neon lamp and 
circuit in a flashlight type of housing 
equipped with an extension cord and 
plug. When the unit is plugged into a 
60-cycle alternating-current line, the 
lamp will flash 60 times a second. In- 
dividual flashes cut off sharply. An 
aluminized reflector ‘directs the light 
beam at a rotating object. The result- 
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at Uhings to  P 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


ing action is to “stop” the rotations if 
the speed is synchronous. 


@ Lead Seal. A plastic lead has 
been developed which prevents leaking 
under the most severe conditions of 
pressure, temperature, vibration, and 
expansion or contraction. It keeps un- 
derground connections leakproof. It 
lubricates the threads but never hard- 
ens, and is insoluble in all petroleum 
products and unaffected by steam or 
water. Nothing we know of is equal to 
this material for preventing leaking 
joints and sticking gaskets 


seal 


@ Paintbrush Support. A support for 
paintbrushes has been devised that will 
hold one or two brushes in the paint, 
and keep the bristles straight and off 
the bottom of the can. Actually a clamp 
and stirrer combination, the support 
consists of a slotted stirring stick and a 
spring clamp to hold any size brush. 


@ Better Work Gloves. A glove said to 
outlast the ordinary work glove four to 
one has the thumb in line with the 
fingers instead of set to one side and 
can be worn on either hand. A fleecy 
interlining and a protective, durable, 
acid-resistant plastic coating provide 
comfort as well as make possible a 
strong grip. 


@ Electric Tape. A new electrically con- 
ductive paintlike material on a film 
type tape can be wrapped around a tube 
or cylinder to which heat is to be im- 
parted or to form a cylindrical heating 
element. The tape dissipates about 2.5 
watts per square inch and is suitable 
for operation at temperatures up to 300 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is about 1% 
inches wide and the actual heating sur- 


a mae 


Designed as a preventive against flat 
feet developed in infancy and as a foot 
exerciser for young, growing arches, 
this cellular rubber pad is impervious 
to any form of liquid and is nontoxic. 


face is one inch. It is suitable for 110- 
volt current and available in ten-foot 
lengths, 


@ Without Wires. If your product con- 
tains an electrical circuit, it may pay 
you well to investigate the advantages 
of “printing” the circuit in copper foil 
on laminated plastics. This process is 
fast and relatively inexpensive, cuts 
down wiring errors, and permits quick 
changes in circuits without the need 
for expensive retraining of assembly 
workers. 


@ Fish, Beware! A tough, corrosion-re- 
sistant plastic fish lure that has a real- 
istic wiggling, wobbling motion to 
attract game fish has just come on the 
market. It is considered especially 
suitable for fishing in weed beds and 
among lily pads, and has a wire spring 
on its underside which causes it to turn 
over for easy retrieving whwn it comes 
in contact with weeds. 


@ Picnic Basket. A picnic basket is 
being marketed that is lined with 
thermal insulation electronically 
sealed to a plastic sheeting. It can 
be easily cleaned by wiping and re- 
sists staining by alcohol and most 
chemicals. It will keep food chilled 
for hours or warm for as long as re- 
quired—almost at oven tempera- 
tures. A wicker basket contains the 
whole thing. 


@ Water Fog. A new fog nozzle is pecu- 
liar in that it contains no small orifices 
or internal parts and so will pass small 
stones, bits of hose, washers, and other 
foreign matter without clogging. It will 
deliver up to 500 gallons a minute of 
water fog, which makes it one of the 
most effective fire extinguishers avail- 
able. One great advantage of the fog 
nozzle lies in the fact that the efficiency 
of the water is so much greater than 
with an ordinary nozzle and there is 
much less damage from the water used. 


@ Rust-Preventing Film. A rust-prevent- 
ing film makes its appearance as an all- 
use vinyl primer. It virtually elimi- 
nates surface preparation and can be 
used on a wet or dry surface. It brushes 
or sprays on and dries hard in a few 
minutes, providing excellent adhesion 
and going under any type of finish. 


® Acid Mask. A mask that is excellent 
protection against acid is being made 
from chemical-resistant plastic sheeting. 
Fully covering the worker’s head and 
shoulders, it protects him from serious 
burns during acid-line breaks and other 
work in chemical plants. Resistant to 
caustics, solvents, oils, and most corro- 
sive chemicals, it is also strong and long 
wearing. Electronically sealed at the 
seams, it forms a one-piece hood that 
resists tearing and scuffing. A strong 
aluminum frame holds an impact-re- 
sisting window of clear plastic. 
” * . 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Thumping heels, swirling skirts, and 
gleaming smiles ...a memory of 
Composers’ Night when Mexico's finest 


musicians and dancers entertained. 


r 
W EIGHTY Problem. Who could pos- 


sibly stay on a diet in a land of such 
delicious food, such smart and tempting 
many, our survey in- 
volunteered that she 
down on her caloric 

‘After 
whether I'm 
I step on 


restaurants? Not 
dicated. One lady 
had 
intake—but it 
she said how can I te 
gaining o1 Every time 
a scale I’m weighed in kilograms!” 


tried to hold 
was no use all,” 


osing? 


Last time we saw her she is buttering 


another torti 


LeRoy H. Dorsey’s 
issue on fishing at 
McGeacuies, of 


Strike. Remember 
article in our Apri 
Acapulco? The 
Lorain, Ohio, do—and sav 
forget it. Reason? After reading it, Ro 
TARIAN TOM Acapulco fishing 
sheypepe men- 


THOMAS 
they won't 
wrote the 
VW ho was 
him to 
before 


guide MORENO 


story, and asked 


tioned in the 


some time for them just 


“Okeh,” 


save 
PANcHo replied 
morning a few days 
and Mrs. McGEacuie, thei 
Mary, and her husband, 
Georce M of Sandusky, Ohio 
sailed out on Acapulco with 
Pancno in charge of the party. For an 
hour or so nothing happened no nib 


the Convention 

and so one 
ago Tom 
daughter 
BEAREF, 
waters 


and, naturally. someone asked, 
‘How long?” 

PANCHO smiled. “Between 10 and 11 
vou will catch fish,” he them 
Well, sir, at 10:10 Mary got a strike and 
shortly after had her fish—a _ ten-foot 
130-pound sailfish. At 10:40 her dad, 
Tom, got a strike amid a school of a 
hundred porpoises and = in 
landed his trophy—a sailfish 
shorter and 20 pounds lighter 
Mary’s. For some reason the 
Geacuies think PANCcHO MORENO 
“Cap” Dorsey pretty fine people 


bles 


assured 


minutes 
foot 
than 
Mc- 
and 


one 


We've talked of the ties 
et us turn to the cuffs 


chat with E. W 


On the Cuff. 
that bind. Now 
that link It is a 


10 


MEXICO 


An Eeho of the Convention 


How 7,250 persons 


from 52 


2 lands gathered 


in the Mexican capital for Rotary’s 1952 


reunion was extensively but of course not 


completely reported in this Magazine last 


Here 


month. 


are a few 


additional items 


written on the spot during the great week. 


FREEZE, JR., new District Governor from 
Randleman, N. C., that this 
His wife, CAROLINE, he tells us, had 
looked fruitlessly for cuff links 
bearing the Rotary cogwheel. So “E, W.” 
made his own by cementing Rotary 
wheels onto plain gold cuff links. We 
were just on the point of asking if he 
plans to make any more when up came 
A. AUBREY HITCHING, new Rotary Inter 
national Representative from Bristol, 
England. As quick as you can say “cufl 
links,” they spied each other’s and were 
soon deep in another of those conversa 
tions which made the Assembly at Lake 
Placid (which is where this happened) 
the friendly international exchange it 
was. As we turned to go, both 
were jotting down 
notebooks 


prompts 


some 


men 


addresses in small 


From Gainesville, Fla., 
to Mexico City is approximately 2,175 
highway miles, but Past Districr Gov- 
ERNOR L. O. Gratz, of Gainesville, want- 
ed to talk about just 8 
They began 


Curves Ahead. 


) of those miles. 


somewhere east of the 


Hats off—wwhile their owners, a 
charro orchestra, played for 
the ladies at a garden party. 


Sierra Madres and ended on the western 
that majestic range. It was a 
climbing stretch with one turn 
another, and ROoTaRIAN GRATZ 
every mountainous mile. “The 
roads in the Sierras are good,” he said, 
“and the scenery just marvellous. But 
the driver very little of it.” That 
he kept his eyes on the road was at 
tested to by one of his passengers; 
JAMEs G. Spencer, of Palatka, Fla., 1951- 
52 Governor of District 242. Both 
agreed, along with their wives, that it 


side of 
iong 
after 
drove 


sees 


To honor Mexico's heroes, Rotarians of many lands place a wreath at the base of 


Independence Monument, which rises from a plaza in Reforma Boulevard. 


To the 


right of the wreath is Rotary’s 1951-52 President, Frank E. Spain, of Birmingham, Ala. 
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was a driving experience 
remember. 


they'll long 


High Time. Few people here this week 
seem bothered by the altitude—the 
7,500 feet that raise Mexico City into 
its balmy climate. Most just pay it little 


The ladies love flowers and 
Mexico has them—abundantly. 
This is Mrs. Fred Ross, of 


Green Bay, Wis. in a market. 


heed. One of them is RaLpx D. Funr, 
publisher from Williamsburg, Ohio, 
who with Mrs. Funr had driven down 
When we met Ravpn, he had only one 
regret. He is keeping a meticulous log 
of the great experience—and he had 
missed writing up his journal the 
night before. “I had energy enough to 
see the whole city yesterday,” he ex- 
plained, “and capped the day by climb- 
ing the pyramids. After that I couldn't 
bring myself to take pen in hand.” 
Then, with a smile expressive of a new 
contentment, he added, “But there's al- 
ways majfiana, I guess.” 

automobile- 


RALPH CURBY, 


Repeaters. 
accessories dealer from Kansas, and his 


wife, Lota, drove to the Convention in 
1935, being among the first to use the 
new highway which was not then fully 
This time they drove it 
again and are especially impressed with 


completed 
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the great improvements in the highway 
and with the hospitality all along the 
way. Nearly every town had a big wel- 
come sign stretched across the street 
and, in most of them, free refreshments 
and other courtesies were extended to 
them, as to all Rotarian motorists. You 
could just sense all the way down, re- 
port RaLpu and Lora, that all the Ro- 
tarians of Mexico were united in a plan 
to make travel just as comfortable and 
pleasant as possible. 


Self-Prescribed. Ray Miess, a druggist 
of Milwaukee, Wis., must be typical of 
hundreds of people here. He deter- 
mined when he first found Rotary 
would hold a Convention in Mexico that 
he would learn at least a little of the 
local tongue. A year and a half ago he 
plunged into Spanish and also Mexican 
history and archaeology. He is here to 
tell you now that it has paid off. The 
Mexicans, as everyone knows, are nat- 
urallv friendly—but address them in 
their own liquid accents, says Ray, and 
there is a rapport not to be gained 
otherwise—and one Ray feels so fine 
about that he is already scheduling an 
early return to the “City of Eternal 
Spring.” 


Help—Over the Top. Ask Epwarp WE!- 
THORN, of Pinckneyville, Ill., and Jor 
Werner, of Duquoin, Ill., and their 
wives about the hospitality of Mexicans 
whether Rotarians or not, and they'll 
tell you this story: During several thou- 
sand miles of pre-Convention travel, 
they were approaching the peak of the 
highway over Mount Orizaba. There 
their motor stalled. Every local mo- 


But one memorable 
feature of the Palace 
of Fine Arts (left), 
which served as a 
Convention Hall, was 
the famed Tiffany 
Glass curtain (seen 
above). Composed of 
2 million pieces of 
glass which by mo- 
zaic arrangement 
form a Mexican 
meuntain scene, the 
huge 29-ton curtain 
was lowered and dis- 
played for Conven- 
tiongoers an in- 
spiring performance. 


Rotary tradition at every Convention 
is this Irish shillelagh, bestowed upon 
the Sergeants at Arms. The bearers: 
Co-Sergeants Herman Fleishman, o/ 
Tampico, Mexico, and Norman G. 
Foster, of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


torist reaching them stopped to offer 
help. Finally a truck driver came along 
and insisted on aiding them. Taking 
his brand-new tow rope he pulled them 
to the “divide,” breaking the rope once 
en route. Then he fixed their car, and 
would not listen to offers of compensa- 
tion. Just another instance typical of 
the friendliness shown visiting Rotarios 


Fire Fighters. Many a “home town” 
story was exchanged during Convention 
Week in the House of Friendship, and 
this one had to do with fire fighting in 
Germantown, Wis. There, according to 
JosepH A. ScuMiTz, 1951-52 President of 
the Germantown Club, the entire mem 
bership of the Rotary Club serves on 
the volunteer fire department. Thus, if 
a fire breaks out on a Monday about 
noontime, it brings a sudden end to the 
Club meeting, which is resumed if the 
fire doesn’t take too long to put out 
Everyone usually turns out for a fire in 
Germantown, anyway, for its entire 
population numbers less than 300. It 
was the latest figure RoTartan ScuMitz 
had on his town’s size, and he won- 
dered if the less-than-300 figure makes 
Germantown the smallest Rotary com- 
munity in the world. Does it? 


Small World. After you’ve exchanged 
hellos, buenos dias, ciau, and other 
greetings with folks from faraway 
lands, there comes a time when you 
just want to talk with somebody from 
home. It’s natural . . . and, well, that's 
the mood Frank A. Durry was in when 
he stepped into the registration lines 
at Paseo de la Reforma 20. Since 
FRANK, a banker, hails from the Wil- 
liamson Road Rotary Club in Roanoke, 
Va., he asked, “Have you seen anybody 
here from Virginia?” We hadn't. But 
20 minutes later we happened around 
a corner and there sat Frank Durry in 
a do-you-know-So-and-So? conversation 
with District Governor Ronatp S. Wi- 
son, of Winchester, Virginia! They had 
travelled thousands of miles—to meet 
for the first time in Mexico. Small 
world! 

—THE ScCRATCHPAD MAN 
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BY THE WAY 


DISTAFF MAYOR. Ever since A.D. 
1216 when “Daniel, son of Nicholas” held 
the office, there has been a lord mayor 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, and 
all of the 700 have been men—until Mrs. 
GRANTHAM came along. She broke the 
string of male victories. 

AtpeRMAN Mrs. GraNTHAM, pres- 
ent lord mayor. has previously been 
twice lady mayoress. once sheriff's 
lady. once sheriff. 

It all adds up to quite a distinction, 
a fact which was heralded recently by 
the Rotary Club. Mrs. GRANTHAM re- 
sponded graciously to the then PRESIDENT 
CHARLES BRACKENBURY'S presentation and 
paid high tribute to social work in the 
community carried out by Rotarians. 


That record of the six 
being Rotarians 


TOP IT? 
Zaracoza brothers 
in Mexico (see By the Way, Febru- 
ary. 1952) stand. But 
here’s a new one to shoot at. In Eng- 
land. four Levertons—a father and 
three sons—are Rotarians. STANLEY, 
pere, who is President of RIBI, and 
son Derrick are members of the 
London Club. Two other sons, 
Curis and Ivor. hold membership 
in the Rotary Club of St. Pancras. 
{nd all four are funeral directors! 


seems to 


PRETTY NAMES CONT. Ricnarp S. 
Key, of Monessen (Pa., USA), thinks 
Iloilo and Ronceverte and such are all 
very nice, but it’s not necessary to stray 
so far to get the prettiest town name in 
Rotary. Here are his two entries: Belle 
Vernon (meaning beautiful green) and 
Oakmont (so named because of its beau- 
tiful oaks), both in Pennsylvania. 


e 
NOW, THE ODDEST. 


the latest entries: 

Twenty-nine Palms (Calif.. USA), 
General Roca (Argentina), Veinti- 
cinco de Mayo (meaning “twenty- 
fifth of May,” also in Argentina), 
Bury (England), Carrot River (Sask., 
Canada), and Les Gatos (Calif. 
USA), which is Spanish for “The 
Cats”! 


Here are 


OLD CUSTOM NO. 9. What memento 
does your Club give to the Rotary visitor 
the farthest point? 

In Austin (Tex., 
USA) it’s a case of 
canned chili beans. 
In Montana a Club 
gives a guide book. 
In El Monte (Calif., 
USA) ELMER H. Ma- 
TEAS, local foundry- 
man, supplies an 

wagon wheel in 


from 


tray broken 


a2 


form, symbolic of “The End of the San 
ta Fe Trail.” 


TAX POINTS. “A dime’s a dollar 
with taxes removed,” quips E. E. 
SmitH in the Rotarygram of the 
Bourlamaque-Val d'Or Rotary Club. 
“But remember, a dime is not exactly 
useless.” comes back the Weekly 
W rotearies of Chilliwack at the other 
side of Canada. “It still makes a 
good screwdriver.” 


LIKE LIMERICKS? My favorite is one 
ROTARIAN Rec BERKELEY told when he 
tactfully corrected my pronunciation of 
his home city, Cirencester, England. 
Here’s how the rime 

There was a young lady in Cirencester, 

Who went to call on her solicitor. 

When he asked her to pay 
She told him “Good day! 
1 only came as a visitor.” 


Reciting it to an American—and by 
now you know it is pronounced Sissi- 
ter—Rec usually has to explain that an 
English solicitor corresponds to what 
Yankees call a lawyer which leads 
to good tiffin talk about variations of the 
American language from English as 
English is spoken in England. 

Then comes the story about the 
American in England who was asked 
by his host what he desired to see. 

“Oh, I've heard about Leicester 
Square,” he answers, pronouncing Lei- 
cester as it’s written. 

“Tut, tut,” the Englishman 
‘you must mean Lester.” 

“Then there’s that famous college at 
Oxford—Magdalen,” again with each syl- 
lable sounded. 

“Ah, yes, Maudlin.” 

“And Cholmondley.” 

“Yes indeed—but Chumley, we say.’ 


goes: 


replies, 


, 


And so it goes till the conversation 
shifts to a trip the Englishman plans 
to the United States. Above all, he 
says, he desires to see Niagara Falls. 

“Ah. ha!” glees the American, “we 


call that Nifls!” 
3 


A-C-T-1-0-N SPELLS SERVICE. No one 
privileged to read mail pouring over 
desks at THE Rotarian office doubts for 
a moment that Rotarians around the 
globe know what “service” means. Here 
are three typical proofs: 

Luis José F. Anore, of Mendoza 
(Argentina), read in a foreign jour- 
nal about a plant that improved ni- 
trous lands. Noting that experiments 
had been carried on in Jackson in 
faraway Tennessee, USA, he wrote 
Frank S. Proctor, then President of 
the Rotary Club. The answer was a 
bag of seed. 

Now to North Sydney in Australia 


. where an employee of BILL STEANES 
was desperately ill with heart disease. 
He must have “Pronestyl,” his doctor 

A sample of the rare drug saved 
man’s life—but more was needed. 
But none could be found in all Aus- 
tralia. Then BILt STEANEs telephoned his 
fellow Rotarian JoHNn CRAMER, a member 
of Parliament, who went to work. Fi- 
nally he reached HaroLp K1pGer, another 
Rotarian in the drug business, who lo- 
cated another sample many miles away. 
The triple play—Joun-to-HaroLp-to-Biti 
—did it! (You Antipodeans may not 
understand that, but USAers will.) 

Next, around the world to Italy . . . 
where Lesure H. Wirson, wife. and 
9-year-old son from Brixton, Eng- 
land, were stranded. A mix-up had 
diverted them from the Rome Ex- 


said. 
the 


press, and at midnight they were 
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THE right price 

is not what the 

traffic will bear, 

and the right wage 

is not the lowest 

sum a man will 

work for. The right 

price * the — 

an article can stead- 

Ford ily be sold for. The 

right wage is the highest an em- 
ployer can steadily pay. 

—Henry Ford (1863-1947) 


merican Industrialist 





es eS RTS 
stranded in strange Turin. A motor 
and a football match had 
brought in crowds, and there was no 
room at any inn for the Witsons. 
It looked as though they must sit up 
all night in the station. 

Then Rotarian WILSON remembered a 
fellow diner on the train was a Turin 
Rotarian. He went to the Turin Palace 
Hotel, where Turin Rotarians meet, to 
telephone his acquaintance, hoping he 
could assist. 

“But you need not do that,” Vit- 
rorio Busoro, the director, told him. 
“Bring your family from the station 
to the hotel. We cannot let Rotarian 
friends down in a situation like this.” 

When the Witsons returned, Ro- 
TARIAN Busoto had made up beds on 
pairs of armchairs set behind a screen 
in a large reception room. He apol- 
ogized for not being able to supply 
sheets or blankets and wished his 
guests “a very goodnight.” 

“What we should have done that night 
otherwise, I do not know,” says Rorar- 
IAN WILSON. “But three very happy peo- 
ple left his hotel next morning feeling 
that the spirit of Rotary had excelled 
itself in the delightful city of Turin!” 


show 


WHODUNIT? Here’s a poem Tom 
JENKINS, Of Laceyville (Pa., USA), 
thinks just had to be written by a Ro- 
tarian. He found it under the label Jn- 
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spiration—but with no author named— 
in a movie magazine some time ago. Is 
Tom’s surmise correct? 
Who profits most? ’Tis rot the 
Who, grasping every coin he ca 
Unscrupulously crushes down 
His weaker neighbor with a frown. 
He is not worthy of his trust 
He loses what he sought to gain, 
And friendless, knows his gold is dust. 
And finds, instead of pleasure, pain. 
Who profits most? It is the an 
Who gives a boost where’er he can; 
*s on the square in all that’s done, 
trusts and helps the others on; 
puts his task above mere self 
values friends and counts them 
realth 
profits most? Is that your quest? 
he man who serves the best 


ROTARY POT POURRI. A few oddlets 
of strange and miscellaneous informa- 
tion gleaned from speeches reported in 
totary Club publications ‘round the 
world. ... 

Patna, India: Second only to Hol- 
lywood as producer of films is India. 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada: 
“The Doukhobors are our problem”— 
and there are 17,000 of them in Canada. 
Only 2,000 of these, however, are Sons 
of Freedom “which give us the trouble.” 

Camden, Australia: The Nether- 
lands wins 6,500 acres of land each 
year from the sea by new dikes—but 
loses 6,000. Net gain: 500 acres. 

Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia: Carrier 
pigeons greatly helped the British get 
information from occupied Europe in 
World War II. One trouble, though, was 
the alert enemy would capture the para- 
chuted bird cages, transfer the British 
leg bands to their own pigeons, which 
were then “planted” for Allied under- 
When these birds were 
released, they carried their messages not 
Straits of Dover, but to en- 
emy headquarters, 


ground agents. 


across the 


“WELL, WHY NOT?” That’s the 
heading for this item in the Colorado 
Engineers Bulletin, relayed by S. R. 
DeBoer, of Denver: 

“A librarian, when asked for the 
Rotary Drilling Handbook, remarked 
it was the first time she'd heard the 
Rotary Club had a drill team.” 


USA TRADITION. Britt Strranc, who 
owns a machine shop in Malone (N. Y., 
USA), likes to read history. Perusing 
Constitutional Conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia in 1786, he was 
impressed by a little-known incident. 


records of the 


The task of forming a more perfect 
union than one provided under the 
old Articles of Confederation 
arduous. When things seemed hope- 
lessly bogged down, Bensamin 
FRANKLIN proposed to the chairman, 
Georce Wasuincton, that prayer be 
offered. That was done—and set a 
tradition continuing to this day at 
openings of both houses of Congress 
and of State legislatures. 

When BILL STRANG was elected mayor, 
he thought it would be a good idea to 
use at meetings of “city fathers.” His 


was 
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successor, ROTARIAN GENE TIMMons, I 
learn from Maurice W. PLuMs, is carry- 
ing on. Maybe Malone isn’t the only city 
council in the USA that does this, but 
it’s a safe guess that not many do. 


e 
ROTARY ODDITY. Cuartes 


Crark lives at the corner of Charles 
and Clark Streets in Westfield (N. 
J.. USA). Incidentally, he’s now 80, 
was a charter member of his Club, 
and has Chairmanned its Fellow- 
ship Committee for 31 years. 


POOR FISH. Relayed by the Buzzer 
of Beloit (Wis., USA) from the Scandal 
Sheet of Graham (Tex., USA) is word 
that salmon, swimming up the Columbia 
River to spawn, pass under the jurisdic- 
tion of 12 different Federal agencies 


- 
R ROTARY. When a Rotarian in 


Feilding (New Zealand) moves to 
another Rotary District, members 
give him an appropriate book, with 
the flyleaf bearing their auto- 
graphs. Tom Muiuts writes that a 
lady, after examining a page, re- 
marked to another: “What an amaz- 
ing prescription a chemist | drug- 
gist] could make out of that!” 


WAYWARD NOTES. How long since 
you inspected the paint job on your Ro- 
tary signs? ... Just 250 years ago the 
world’s first daily newspaper was 
launched. SaMuEL Buckiey did _ it, 
March 11, 1702, in London; called it 
The Daily Courant... . 

The only man I know who was a 

“D.D.” at birth is Past Dinecror D. 


D. Monroe, of Clayton (N. Mex. 
USA). Now, thanks to MeMurry 
College (Abilene, Tex.) he’s D. D. 
Monroe, LL. D.... Instead of 
passing out cigars when Joun P. 
Topp II arrived Granpra Joun, of 
Kokomo (Ind. USA), sent a $25 
check to the Rotary Foundation.... 
Only 4 percent of the aged 18 to 21 
population in the USA went to college 
in 1900; in 1950, 30 percent did. 
First Rotary Club to get a souvenir flag 
from the Rotary Club of Hiroshima 
(Japan) was Hilo (Hawaii, USA). . 
The Rotary Drive Gear of Jacksonville 
(Fla., USA) has a weekly department 
for “Rotarians NOT in the News.” .. . 
Hard to believe: Farm Journal says 
feeding soaps and detergents puts 
“faster, cheaper gains on pigs and 
chickens.” . . . “Dinkum oil” is, I judge 
from the bulletin of Eltham (New Zea- 
land), the equivalent of “soft soap” in 
the USA or “oleaginous flattery” in 
Britain. ... Any Rotarian who drops 
his name button in Wadsworth (Ohio, 
USA) gets his name in the Club’s Rofo 
gram. ... 
“... may we sprinkle one anoth- 
er in this association of service 
above self” was ALLEN Pore’s invo- 
cation recently in Washington (D. 
C., USA) ... Prerre B. Cremen- 
ceau, of the Rotary Club of New 
Orleans (La., USA), is the grand- 
son of the late Georces, famed 
Premier and “The Old Tiger” of 
France.... Ye ed. of Barking 
Sands of West Kauai (Hawaii, USA) 
sums up major traffic menaces as 
hie, hike, and hug. . . . I'm not 
soured on gardening, but from ex- 
perience I'd say: If it grows well 
it’s a weed. 
—Tne ScrarcHepap Man 








move to California. 


town, Purcell. 


citizens of the community. 


is used in this department. 





A make-up visit at the Rotary Club of Purcell, Okla., USA, acquainted 
Cuar_es L. BIGLER with this story—which he has often related in talks be- 
fore both non-Rotary and Rotary groups: 


Durine the “dirty 30s,” dust and drought caused many Oklahomans to 


There tragedy smote one such 
family. Both parents died, leaving four children. 
thorities sent the quartette back to their old home 
The children had no friends or relatives 
and were found starving and cold in an open field. 

Purcellians were trying to place them in an orphan- 
age when Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Allcorn spoke up. They 
were an elderly couple and had reared one brood, but 
they were willing to open their home to the four waifs to keep them as one 
family and to provide an education. The four children are now respected 


A $5 check has been mailed to NEWSPAPERMAN BIGLER to be used for en 
activity of his Rotary Club (Goodland, Kans.). One will be sent to you for 
a similar purpose if your story of the Rotary-idea-in-action by a non-Rotarian 


Au- 











These Men ‘Make the Meeting’ Every Time 


72 Rotarians with 100 percent attendance for 15 years or better. 


Ill.; ¢28) Forand, past service, 22% yrs., (50) Dana 
Southworth, honorary, 21% , (51) John 
Peterson, jewelry—retailing, 20% yrs., (52 
Arnold Mackintosh, commercial banking, 


(1) Thomas F. Murray, senior active, 33% honorary, 27% yrs., Taylorville 
years., Boston, Mass.; (2) Herbert D. Mur- Victor M. Spaulding, printing, 26 yrs., (29) 
ray, advertising signs and displays, 31% Howard M. Thomas, senior active, 23 yrs.— 
yrs., (3) John Sauer, Jr., senior active, 26% both of Forest Grove, Oreg 
yrs., (4) Henry Manley, building marble (30) R. Thorrold Jaggard, architecture 19% yrs., (53) Amos Shepherdson, savings 

-manufacturit acting, 24% yrs., 264% yrs., (31) G. F. Framjee, photographic and loan association, 18% yrs., (54) Clayton 
5) Charles D. Slifer, lior active, < ‘ goods—retailing, 20% yrs.—both of Pal- Fairbanks, newspaper publishing, 18% yrs., 

weathers 4 merston North, New Zealand; (32) Warren (55) Vernal Kezer, national banking, 17% 
I distributing yrs C. Moyer, honorary, 25% yrs., Souderton, yrs., (56) George Adams, honorary, 16% 
isholm. ser t % 18% "S., Pa.: (33) A. E. Jacobson, senior active, 25% yrs., (57) A. William Gordon, optics, 16 yrs. 

Dauch, umbing and heating yrs., (34) Anton Hall, refined oil products— —all of Needham, Mass 
—retailing, 18% (9) Clarence distributing, 16% yrs., both of Thief River (58) D. P. Russey, newspaper publishing 
tonnenberg, n mry supplies—distri Falls, Minn.: (35) Lester P. Clough, shoes— yrs., (50) W. L. Blakney, telephone 
% 3 Bertram Bell, retailing, 25% yrs., Barre, Vt. service, 20% yrs., (60) Leroy Jennings, elec- 
ll of Detroit, Mich. (36) Earle Frank, building construction tric appliances—wholesale, 20% yrs., (61) 
elt 3216 yrs 24% yrs., Ravenna, Ohio; (37) Karl L. Dick John B. Ray, drugs—retailing, 20% yrs., 
— 25% yrs., (62) J. L. Warren, Sr.. funeral directing, 
active, 29 yrs., Shreveport, La.; (13) Roscoe (38) John F. Mayer, publishing, labor paper 20% yrs., (63) L. C. Whitehead, biologist, 
L. Wright, senior active, 31 years., LaS: 251 rs., (39) C. E. Vander Hoof, past serv- 19% yrs., (64) Herman F. McDaniel, musical 
(14) William Howard, past service, 314% . 5 yrs.—all of Hamilton, Ohio; (40) instruments—retail, 18% yrs. (65) O. D 
Jackson, Mich.: (15) Charles Pa 1], aniel A. Sullivan, drugs—retailing, 25% Dillingham, milk products — distributing, 
honorary, 30% yrs., (16) Robert R yrs., Lancaster, N. H 174% yrs., (66) Tom K. Eplen, civil law, 17% 
radiography, 31% yrs.—both of Union City, (41) Ben C. Jackson. automobiles—retail yrs., (67) R. M. Randerson, electric-wiring 
Ind ing, 25 yrs., (42) H. L.. Roach, feed and flour supplies—wholesale, 17% yrs., (68) B. R 

(17) George Cokell togt 29%  —distributing, 25 yrs. (48) A. B. Harris, Blankenship, farming—wheat, 17% yrs., 
vrs., Framingham Fred E. Rid- gas service, 19% yrs.—all of Garland, Tex.; (69) W. Aubrey Stephenson, education—uni- 

3 Harrisburg (44) Don C. Hamlin, pulpwood—manufac- versities, 17% yrs., (70) Paul F. McCarty, 


signs, 29% turing, 24 yvrs., Gorham, N. H.; (45) John B 


buting, 18% 

piano teaching 
(11) Louis g 2 

Lebanon, Ind.; (12) H. C. Anderson, senior erscheid, electrical contracting 


s.s } ie ; 


enour, senio 


(19) Fr 


rv groceries specialties—dlistributing, 16% yrs., 
nd.; (20) E. A. Manley, Clark, education—public schools, 25 s.. (71) James E, Freeman, colleges—business 
Belvidere. ll: (21) Williamstown, Mass. (46) Walter F. Kim- administration, 15 yrs. (72) eorge H. 
yrs 2 Frank ball, optometry, 24% yrs., (47) Harold Swinney, glass—wholesale, 15% yrs.—all of 
ng—retail, 28! yrs., dorp, insurance—fire, 22% yrs.—both of St Abilene, Tex. 


ing 


ink I 


23) | M iber retailing, 28% Joseph, Mo 

s.—all of Marion, I (48) Ray Martin, draying and hauling, 

(24) James F vey, woolen goods— 23% yrs., Winter Haven, Fla.; (49) Leon a 
nanufacturing, 28 yrs., White River Junc- ) f 
tion, Vt.; (25) Guy Jacobs, ice—manufactur- . 
ng, 28% yrs., Steubenville, Ohio: Photos: 3, 5, 6) Spellman: (11) Harvey; (24) Harris & 
Joseph W. Raymond, clothing—retail Ew ( Brook 29) Kay-Hart; (30) Neal 37-230 

Randolph, Vt.; (27) Louis H (38, 60-61, 65-69, 71-72) Thurman: (62) Rodden. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Debaters Vie Via Around a table in 


Short-W ave Radio the meeting place of 
the Rotary Club of 


TOLEDO, Ox10, sat 27 high-school students 
awaiting a signal that they were “on 
the air.” Across the Atlantic Ocean in 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, another 
group of students sat in readiness. They 
guests of the NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Club. When the signal was given, 
15-minute transatlantic program was 
ened with greetings between the two 
otary Club Presidents. Then foliowed 
exchange of views by the students 
rmament reduction. The end of the 
vadcast was devoted to a transoceanic 
iestion-and-answer period. Sponsored 
int by the two Clubs, the broadcast 
was arranged with the coédperation of 
Station WTOL in To.epo and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The BBC car- 
“1 the program to al! schools in the 
British Isles. Technical costs of the 
short-wave broadcast were met by Sta- 
tion WTOL and the BBC 


To Shukri, ‘Free’ Shukri Mohammed 


Meant Just That ¢! Khatib, an Ara- 
bian farm boy study- 


engineering at Arkansas State 
in JoNEsRoRO, now knows the 
ining of the word “free”’—and the 
ining of friendship, too. How he 
ned about them happened in this 
From his home in Israel, Shukri 
te to the College about enrolling. 
came a reply that said, in part, 
mpus life at State is full, free, and 
endly.” That was all Shukri wanted 
know. With $400 provided by his 
nily, he sailed for the U.S.A., arrived 
JONESRORO a month or two later, and 
ked into the registrar’s office, where 
he found that initial fees for the first 
e1 * would be $81. Shukri had $10 
in his pocket. “Free,” he learned, had 
more than one meaning He also 
earned that he was not without friends 
rica, for when the JonesBoro Ro- 
Club heard of his need, it assumed 
cost of his first semester: $305 
more contributions came _ to 
ikri, but the Jonessporo Club was the 

t to come to his aid 


On a mountain farm 
in Kentucky a 14- 
year-old lad named 
Cledith Rowe drew the attention: of 
f experts from the University of 
Kentucky, for he had grown 233.2 bush- 
¢ of corn on one acre of land. His 
stalk output totalled 24,696—a figure 
that made him the “corn-growing cham- 
pion Alert to noteworthy attainments, 
the Rotary Club of LovuIsviLLe invited 
Cledith and his father to a meeting to 
tell! about their record corn yield. When 
the farm boy and his dad finished talk- 
*. LovutsviLte Rotarians knew a lot 


Louisville Turns 
Its Ears to Corn 


AuGcustT, 1952 


more about planting corn and taking 
care of the soil. They also knew more 
about farming people themselves, and 
that’s what they wanted to accomplish 
through their rural-urban program. .. . 
Cledith, by the way, will have to go it 
alone now, for two weeks after the 
happy meeting at the Rotary Club his 
father was killed when his farm truck 
overturned. 


A Town Writes North of CuHicaco 
Its History along the shores of 

Lake Michigan is 
the community of Wi_metre, ILL. Its 
residents are proud of their town’s 
progress through the years, and have 
taken steps to have its history accurate- 
ly recorded as it is made. To do so, a 
historical commission was created four 
years ago to gather and organize rec- 
ords, documents, pictures, and other pa- 
pers of historical significance. Local 
civic and service organizations have 
been asked to organize their own his- 
torical papers, and the Rotary Club of 
Witmette is coéperating in this com- 
munity-wide endeavor. 


Overseas Airmen, Many Rotary Clubs, 
Students Féted though far from in- 
ternational borders, 
arrange meetings that bring together 
people of different nations. In Enip, 
OKLA., for example, the Rotary Club 
saw in its nearness to a U. S. Air Force 
base an opportunity to strengthen some 
overseas ties. At the base were 21 fly- 
ing cadets from The Netherlands, so the 
Club arranged to have them as its 
guests at a meeting. Each cadet was in- 
troduced and their leader gave a brief 
talk. The global pattern of the meeting 
was further heightened by the presence 
of two college students, one from China, 
the other from India. 
Across the U. S.-Canadian border 
from Trait, B. C., Canapa, is Washing- 
ton State College in PuLLMAN. Not long 


roa » Sinner 
Getting ready to take part in a trans- 
atlantic debate are these Toledo, Ohio, 
students, In Newcastle-upon-T yne, Eng- 
land, was the other debate team (see 
item). Harry D. Lamb, radio director 
for Toledo schools, counsels debaters. 


ote: San Diero City Schoo! 
Winners of the Old Mission (San 
Diego), Calif... Rotary Club's poster 
contest to promote U, S, civil defense 
receive awards from Roy Butler, local 
civil-defense official. W. B. Bishop, 
1951-52 Club President, stands in rear. 


a 


Another winning pair! This time it's 
for outstanding hobbies in the Boone, 
lowa, Rotary Club’s hobby show. W ith 
the hobby champs are P. E. Hellwege 
(left), 1951-52 Club President, and A. J. 
Jaggard, Youth Committee Chairman. 


Being recorded before the Hartford, Conn., Rotary Club is a network radio show on 
which youthful panelists talked about parental responsibility. Standing in the rear 
are (left to right) Rotarian Walter Johnson, assistant station manager; Sidney A. 
Edwards, 1951-52 Club President; and E. C, Wheeler, head of the Youth Committee. 
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ago the Tram Rotary Club capitalized 
on its proximity to Washington State 
by inviting to its community 28 over- 
seas students at the school. Arrange- 
ments were made through the Rotary 
Club of PULLMAN, and the students en- 
joyed a tour of TralL, an evening ban- 
quet, and their stay in the homes of 
TratIL Rotarians. 


Handicapped and 
aged workers of 
Goodwill Industries 
face some busy days 
thankful to the Ro- 


Needy Workers 
Get Tons of Help 


in PORTLAND, OREG., 
ahead, and thev are 


s-Tribune 


Before a table heaped with gifts, Ro- 
tarian Sam J. Marshall is about to be 
crowned “King for a Day” by Jack 
Alger, 1951-52 President of the Peru, 
Ill, Club. The “King,” a charter mem- 
ber, has 16 years of perfect attendance 
and for 28 years has been the Club's 
piano player. Left is Rotarian S, Halm. 


tary Club of East PortLanp for provid- 
ing the material on which they will 
work. The Club, with the codperation 
of some 5,000 Boy Scouts of the Port- 
LAND area, staged a week-long drive for 
usable clothing that Goodwill em- 
ployees could clean, repair, and sell. 
First a publicity campaign was con- 
ducted at a cost of $535 to the Club. 
Then 50,000 bags were delivered by the 
Scouts to PorTLAND homes with the un- 
derstanding that the filled would 
be picked up one week later. A 55 per- 
cent return brought 27,000 bags back 
bulging with 115 tons of donated cloth- 
ing. The Scouts carried the bags to fire 
stations, where they were later loaded 
on 31 trucks and hauled to the Good- 
will plant Rotarians manned the ve- 
hicles and made some 100 trips from 
collection points to the Goodwill fac- 
tory. It was estimated that the cloth- 
ing would provide 50,000 man-hours of 
work for the handicapped, and the Na- 
tional Goodwill Industries headquarters 
called the drive “the most successful 
Goodwill drive of its kind ever com- 
pleted.” 


bags 


Annually the Rotary 
Clubs of District 3 
in Britain hold an 
International Service Rally to focus at 
tention on the fourth avenue of service 
and work of the Dis- 
trict’s field The sixth 


Spotlight on 
Fourth Avenue 


to coérdinate the 
Clubs in this 


Rally was recently held in SaLTBurRN, 
ENGLAND, and present were representa- 
tives of 25 Clubs. During the three-day 
gathering a general discussion of Inter- 
national Service work was conducted, 
and Anglo-American relations were ex- 
amined by several speakers. One of the 
featured speakers on British-U. S. rela- 
tions was Sir James Duff, vice-chancel- 
lor of Durham University. Also on the 
program were entertainment features 
that included a bus trip around the 
countryside and attendance at a football 
game. 

Under way in CLay 
CENTER, KANs., is an 
overseas letter-writ- 
ing project that combines the linguistic 
talents of many students and professors 
from a score of countries. It’s an Inter- 
national Service activity of the CLay 
CENTER Rotary Club, and it operates in 
this way: Letters of goodwill and 
friendship earmarked for other Rotary 
Clubs around the world are first written 
in English. Then they are taken to the 
University of Kansas in LAWRENCE, 
where students and professors translate 
them into the languages of the coun- 


Letters Penred 
in Many Tongues 


Photo: Patterson Evening News 


Old Dobbin still needs shoes in this 
motor age, and in Hawthorne, N. J. 
the Rotary Club’s “Careers Day” en- 
abled this young man interested in 
horseshoeing to watch the village 
smithy. The “Day” was part of the 
Club’s annual Boys & Girls Week. 


tries they are going to. So far the Clay 
CENTER Club has sent letters in Chinese, 
Swedish, Finnish, German, Thai, Japa- 
nese, Dutch, Greek, and the Indian dia- 
lects of Hindi, Marathi, and Tamil, and 
many replies have been received. 


25th Year for It’s birthday cheer 
8 More Clubs for eight Rotary 

Clubs celebrating 
their 25th anniversaries this month. 
Congratulations to them! They are: 
Brandon, Vt.; Matamoros, Mexico; 
Plymouth, N. H.; Piura, Peru; Trujillo, 
Peru; Chiclayo, Peru; Hamlin, Tex.; La 
Paz, Bolivia. 

When the Rotary Club of GLENs 
Fats, N. Y., recently celebrated the 
30th anniversary of its founding, it hon- 
ored several charter members stil) ac- 
tive in the Club. Present at the three- 


decade birthday party were many Ro- 
tarians from neighboring Clubs in the 
District. 


A combination of 
young singing voices 
and a bit of fun in- 
volving a little pig produced much 
pleasure and fellowship at a recent 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Lenox, 
Iowa. The singing was done by four 
Club members’ children with their piano 
accompanist. The bit of fun was di- 
rected at a member in the pig-feed busi- 
He was presented with a live pig 
to feed for six months as a means of 
testing the fattening qualities of the 
feed sold. 


Music for All, 
a Prank for One 


ness. 


Singers, dancers, 
pantomimists, baton 
twirlers, and many 
other performers made the WILLIAMs- 
VILLE, N. Y., Rotary Club’s recent ama- 
teur show a smashing success, as the 
Broadway phrase goes, and all were re- 
warded with applause. Many received 
prizes, too, in the three divisions into 
which the show was divided. More than 
700 townspeople viewed the variety of 
acts presented on the stage of a high- 
school auditorium. The Club will use 
the proceeds for such youth activities 
as its annual Halloween party, swim- 
ming meet, and popular youth canteen. 


There’s Talent 
Here a-Plenty! 


To choose a career 
wisely, the Rotary 
Club of KINGsTON- 
ON-THAMES, ENGLAND, reasoned, a youth 
needs information about many busi- 
nesses and professions. To provide ca- 
reer facts for school graduates, the Club 
began preparations for a vocational ex- 
hibit at a local school. After six months 
of planning, the four-day exhibition 
Photo: Ritchie 


Young Britons 
Eye Careers 


Getting around used to be hard for this 
polio victim—but no longer. Now he 
has an electric-powered chair, a gift of 
the Rotary Club of Lloydminster, Sask., 
Canada. That's J. B. Brown (left), 1951- 
52 Club President, presenting the keys. 
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1 35 displays covering a wide 

ge of vocational pursuits. In 20 sep- 
rooms were exhibits on electrical 
banking, nursing, insur- 

i civil service, and many 

Zach display charts and 
photographs to convey essential infor- 
ition to the students. Present at the 
businessmen to answer 
boys and girls 


used 


si ~OTHs were 
juestions and to couns<« 
mn how to enter a certain 
profession. Admission to the 


business or 
exhibition 
Vas tree 
Heroic Action In Mount CLEMENS, 
Save; Two Lives Micnu., is a_ pretty 
happy fellow He is 
Watz, a member of the Mount 
CLEMENS Rotary Club. Not long ago Ro- 
tarian Watz’ wife and son were driving 
1 Florida highway between Tam- 
PA and Miami when their car plunged 
through a guard rail into an Everglades 
canal 25 feet deep. Not far away when 
the accident happened were six TAMPA 
meet in 


Oscar 


aiong 


boys driving to a 

Miami. Seeing what they 

stopped their car, dived into the water 

fully clot and brought the mother 

and son to They then adminis- 

tered respiration to the two 

victims while waiting for an 

ance to arrive. Mother and son 

recovered at a Florida hospital— 

that is not the end of this heroic 

At a recent meeting of the TAMPA 

Club the were guests of 

and received gold wrist watches 

sent from Mount CLEMENs by Rotarian 

Watz (see cut). On each watch was 
engraved “For Heroic Action.’ 


swimming 
occurred, 


hed, 


shore 


artificial 


boys 


Attendance contests 
between Clubs and 
within Clubs all 
same goal: to reach the 100 


Boost Attendance? 
Here Are Ways! 


have the 


It’s one Club President feeding another 
as James A. Miller (right), of Houston 
Heights, Tex., spoon feeds Clifford M. 
Cook, of Harrisburg (Houston), Tex. 
Both were 1951-52 Presidents, and the 
feeding concerns a contest (see item). 


thereabouts, and thus 
most of fellowship. Meth- 
ods, however, vary, as indicated by the 
examples reported here. In Sin- 
ron, TeEx., the Rotary Club’s attendance 
contest around a brown and 
\ named Percy Casper I. 
When a Club member is absent, the 
goat is tied in front of the absentee’s 
business address. When more than one 
is absent, a drawing is held to deter- 
1ine who gets the goat, or pays a fine. 
There has been one complication, how- 
ever. Who keeps the goat after a 100 
meeting? It was decided that 
the Club President would have the 


percent mark, or 


to make the 
thi 
t e€ 


centers 


hite goat 


per« ent 


AvcustT, 1952 


Doing “KP” in the cafeteria kitchen of a local high school are Harold Shaterian and 


Clifton Lawrence, of the Sussex, N. J., 


Rotary Club. They drew the pots-and-pans 


duty when Sussex Rotarians enjoyed a luncheon at the school and then were given 
assignments in various classes. It was all part of the Club’s Youth Week program. 


To six young heroes go six gold wrist watches presented by L. M. Anderson, Jr., 
1951-52 President of the Tampa, Fla., Rotary Club. For the story of their heroism 
in saving the lives of the wife and son of a Michigan Rotarian, see adjoining item. 


Photo: Trice 


Ready to go aloft for a cloud-based meeting in a passenger plane are members of 
the Rotary Club of Kenner, La., and local city officials, Refreshments were served 
and both a Rotary Club meeting and a city-council session were held during the flight. 


honor. The name of the goat is a com- 
bination of the names of the two mem- 
bers who thought of the idea and do- 
nated the animal. 

The intra-Club attendance contest in 
BURLINGTON, KANS., has the membership 
divided into two teams, each headed by 
a captain. The competition so stimu- 
lated attendance that at the time the 
contest was reported, the Club was com- 
pleting five months of 100 percent meet- 
ings. The losing team’s penalty is that 
it must arrange a ladies’ night party. 

Between the Texas Clubs of Houston 
HeicHTs and HaArRRispurG there was 
waged a ten-week attendance contest. 


During that time there were only nine 
misses recorded by both Clubs, whose 
combined membership totals 150. The 
loser: Houston HeIcuts. The penalty: a 
dinner (see cut). 


To get a new slant 
on the other fellow’s 
business problems 
and methods, Rotarians go a-visiting 
among the industries of their commu- 
nities. It’s Vocational Service at work, 
and two recent examples of it were 
seen in NorTHeast Los ANGELEs, CALIF., 
and Racine, Wis. The California Club, 
with 52 members and guests present, 


See Wheels of 
Industry Turn 


47 





Piled eight feet high 


and going still higher 


Photo: © Bingley Guardian 


are boxes of clothing and other needs 


collected by the Rotary Club of Bingley, England, in a community-wide appeal for 
aid to Greece. Shown is about 25 percent of the relief shipment the Club forwarded. 








NOT FOR SALE 


Derive the recent wave of re 


ports on bribery among U. S. ath 


letes, there took place in Danbury, 


Conn., a Rotary Club meeting that 


provided a welcome contrast to the 


day's headlines. It was a meeting 


that honored two Danbury High 


Schoo footba players, not for 
their 
their 


from 


athletic prowess, but for 


answer to a $50-bribe offer 


a strange! Their reply was 


ind absolute No 


a quic 


The boys who refused the “easv” 


money were and David 


Saul, shown in the photo above 


with their coach, Edward J. Crotty 


Handing the ach a token 


gnition fron Danbut 


oO 


David A. North, of New Haven, 
Conn., Governor of District 292 for 
1951-52 

The 
framed 


two players were given 


copies of Rotary’s Four- 
Way Test, and special citations that 
paid tribute to their honesty in 
fixer of 
Coach Crotty 
Four-Way 


Test plaque for the leadership he 


dealing with the would-be 
a high-school game. 
received a desk-sized 
had given the boys 
The athletes were honored at the 
25th-anniversary 
principal 


Danbury Club's 


gathering at which the 
Donald A 


President of 


speaker was Adams, of 
New 


International in 1925-26 


Haven, Rotary 








visited a local manufacturer of high- 
speed stone-type mills. . .. The Racine 
Club held a meeting at a loca! printing 
and lithographing plant. The 98 mem- 
bers who attended were taken to see 
the company’s machines in operation. 


Big Hearts Aid In Rotary Clubs 
Little Invalids around the _ world 

crippled children 
loom large in Community Service un- 
dertakings. In East HAM, ENGLAND, for 
example, some 50 youngsters with in- 
fantile paralysis, bad hearts, damaged 
legs, and other afflictions enjoyed a 
party given them by the Rotary Club. 
Eyes widened at the sight of a 
loaded with sandwiches, jellies, cakes, 
and decorated with flowers, 
ducks, and teddy bears. Smiles broad- 
too, at such entertainment fea- 
tures as puppets, motion-picture films, 
and tricks of magic. At the end of the 
day, all went home tired, happy, and 
clutching bags of candy. 

What it has planned for crippled chil- 
dren this Summer is not yet known, 
but last season the Rotary Club of 
WASHINGTON, PA., co-sponsored a camp 
for handicapped youngsters. Called 
Camp Rotawantus, its facilities include 
a private playground, beautiful 
wooded area, and the kitchen, 
rooms, and gymnasium of an adjoining 
high school. The total was more 
than $1,100 for 46 campers, and the 
WASHINGTON Club met the entire ex- 
pense. 

In Port Huron, Micu., 21 crippled 
children are able to go to camp this 
Summer because 21 members of the Ro- 
tary Club are sponsoring their outing at 
a cost of $15 each. For deaf, mute, 
and blind children in BLACKHEATH, AUs- 
TRALIA, the Rotary Club donated £200 
for their care. The Rotary Club of 
JACKSON, MICH., sparked a local drive for 
crutches needed by crippled children of 
its community. As a result, there are 
now 60 pairs available for the asking, 
in addition to a wheel chair. 


table 
dishes 


ened, 


pool, 
rest 


cost 


Iowa’s Scott 
“ame 150 
raisers re- 


Davenport Fetes From 


150 Livestock Men County 
livestock 


cently to attend the DAvENPorT Rotary 
Club’s third annual luncheon for cat- 
tle, sheep, and hog producers. Con- 
ducted as a part of the Club’s rural- 
urban program, the livestock gathering 
attracted local grange and farm bureau 
heads, and featured a color film on the 
livestock industry. 

Since last month's 


Rotary Enters 37 


More Communities !isting of new Clubs, 
Rotary has gained 


37 additional Clubs in many parts of the 
world. These new Clubs (with their 
sponsors in parentheses) are: Mariel 
(Guanajay), Cuba; Ubatuba (Taubati), 
Brazil; Carazinho (Passo Fundo), Bra- 
zil; Taquara (Novo Hamburgo), Brazil; 
Ijui (Cruz Alta), Brazil; Jaragua (Join- 
ville), Brazil; Sao Paulo Sul (Sao Paulo), 
Brazil; Nellore (Guntur), India; Kiami 
(Wollongong), Australia; Voorschoten- 
Leidschendam (Voorburg), The Nether- 
lands; Kamaishi (Morioka), Japan; 
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Spalding, England (readm 
(Haugesund), Norway; 


(Arezzo), Italy; 


itted); Kop- 
Arvieto 
(Braunschweg), 
(Motala), Swe 
len; Alvesta (Vaxjo), Sweden; Mosjoer 
(Bodo), Norway; Moi Rana (Bodo), 
Norway; Cuxhaven (Hamburg), Ger- 
iny; Gallivare Sweden; 

(Victoria Park), 
Warringah (Manly), Aus- 
a; Troon, Scotland: Ne wbury, Eng- 
1d Sable-sur-Sarthe (Le Mans), 
Flen (Katrinoholm), Sweden; 
ard Park (Kenmore), N. Y.; West- 

rn Fort Worth (Fort Worth), Tex.; 
Lawndale (Gardena), Calif.; Glenside 
(Jenkintown), Pa.; Harrison (Mamaro- 
eck), N. Y.; Thermopolis (Worland), 
Wyo Milpitas (Santa C Calif.; 


errik 
Gosla! 


Germany; Borensberg 


(Kiruna), 
iaremont-Cottesloe 


Lustralia 


France 


ara), 


Fathers and Sons 


AvucusT, 1952 


Shillington (West 
sing), Pa.; Mankato 
Kans.; Armour Heights, 
to), Canada 


Reading-W yomis- 
(Smith Center), 
Ont. (Toron- 


The families of CHEs- 
rer, Pa., Rotarians 
lave a better 
Rotary, be- 
reguiar Club 
family gath- 


Chester Mokes It 
a Family Affair i 
idea 
now of what 
cause they have seen a 
meeting take place. At a 
ering a new member was inducted in 
the presence of his mother and dad, 
birthdays were acknowledged and roses 
presented to the member- 
ship anniversaries were announced, and 
a family of displaced persons from 
Europe was presented. Not altogether, 
however, was the regular meeting pro- 


goes on at 


celebrants, 


And Rotarians one and all. 


CA’ you match the familial 

4 faces? Careful now! In this 
interesting gallery are 23 dads 
and 26 sons—and every one of 
them a 


wheel in 


wearer of the 
Memphis, 


Rotary 


Tennessee 


(1-2) G. M. and G. M. Baird, Jr.; 
(3-4) C. L. Walter Baker; 
(5-6) Louis and Bert Barnett; 
(7-8) N. A. and N. A. Carter, Jr.; 
(9-12) Oliver P., Harry E., Wil 
liam, and Oliver P. Cobb, Jr.; 
(13-14) James D James D 
Collier, Jr. 

(15-16) T. Russel! and Russe!! 
D. Dolan; (17-18) Lewis and Wm 
C. Donelson; (19-20) Eugene and 
Eugene Early, Jr.; (21-22) John 
and Car! S. Fischer; (23-24) Harry 
N. and Warner Howe; (25-26) 
Horace H. and Charles Hull. 

(27-28) C. E. and Thomas H 
Hutton; (29-31) Walk C., Henry 
W., and Walk C. Jones, Jr.; 
(32-33) S. L. and S. L. Kopald, 
Jr.; (34-35) M. A. and M. A. Light- 
man, Jr.; (36-37) Robert and Rob- 
ert Metcalf, Jr.; (38-39) Thomas 
H. and James M. McKnight; 
(40-41) J. M. and J. M. Patten, Jr 

(42-43) Harry E. and Charles F. 
Schadt; (44-45) Abe and Jack 
Scharff; (46-47) J. Irby and J. 
Irby Seay, Jr.; and (48-49) Eu 
gene and Dan Wagne! 


and 


and 


cedure followed. Gifts were presented 
to the ladies, and the words of Let Me 


Call You Sweetheart fitted the occasion 


Mmmm. WhatWas Who was a French 
That Question? interpreter in World 

War I? Who 
lumber truck? Questions like 
asked not long ago at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Univer 
sity District oF SEATTLE, WaAsH. They 
were clues to the identity of Club mem 
and each contestant 
three clues. Tickets for a 
given on the basis of the 
clues each contestant needed to identi 
fy the “mystery man.” The prize was 
a portable radio, and the net result of 
better 


once 
drove a 


these were 


bers, was given 


pr ize were 


number of 


the program was acquaintance 











‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Donor. From philanthropy-minded 
Bakersfield, Calif., comes word of an- 
other generous gift—and from a Ro- 
tarian. ELMER HOUCHIN recently pre- 
sented to his townsfolk a handsome 
new $63,000 building for the Houchin 
Community Bank—given in 
memory of his mother, Mrs. SARAH 
ALICE HOUCHIN 


Bell. Calling Rotarians to order in 
recently 
given to the Club by RoTrarRIAN Mar- 
TIN CHADWICK, O.B.E., firemaster of 
With the 
gift go a bit of his- 
tory and a remind- 


Glasgow, Scotland, is a bel 


Glasgow 


el On its base are 
inscribed these 
“This bell 
that remains 
of a Glasgow fire 
appliance which, during war service 
in the Clydeside blitz, March 13 and 
14, 1941, suffered a direct hit from 
bomb All the 
officers and men were killed 
ICE ABOVE SELF.” 


words 


crew of 
SERV 


an enemy 


Vote! In every free land, a 


ical parties and citizens agree that a 


polit- 


prime 
their 
many 


duty of citizens is to express 
opinions at the polls. In too 
folks put the 
city of 
man- 


places too few 
idea into practice But the 
Oconomowoc, Wis has one 
unsurprisingly, a Rotarian—who is 
helping to arouse his fellow citizens 
to the exercising of their franchise 
G. E. MusesBack is his name and he is 


distributing to ubs, churches, and 


schools a series of 25 phonograph 


records with accompanving photo 


slides \ 


lich point up the importance 


of one vote yours ecords push 


no one party o1 u the words 
of the 


TARIAN 


Oconomow o¢ 7 rprise, Ro 
MUSEBACK is “in a big way, 
doing something 


about danget 


ous indifference to voting 


Record? Rotarians in Lebanon 
Mo., wonder whether any other Club 
score on Scouting. 


can equal thelr 


Their city has three Boy Scout troops 
—each one headed by a Scoutmastet 
who is a Rotarian 
Success Story. AS a reconstructed 
Germany takes its place among other 
Rotarian takes a 
events 


nations, one U. § 
very persona interest in 
there. He is Howarp W. Hoyt, chief 
of police in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Past President of his Rotary Club 
Back in 1949, at the urging of the 
U. S. Secretary of the Army, he or- 
ganized a program for bringing Ger- 


man policemen to the United States 
to study police methods. A _ few 
months ago Rotarian Hoyr visited 24 
of his former “students” while trav- 
elling through 2,700 miles of Ger- 
many. Appraising the personal re- 
sults, Rotarian Hoyt says, “I met 
only friends. No other assignment 
has ever given me as big a lift.” 


Leg Work. Getting results in Com- 
munity Service means more than sit- 
ting in on luncheons and Committee 
meetings. Much of it means typing 
out letters, using the telephone, and 
legging it around town. No better 
proof of that is there than W. IrviInG 
Davis, of Chester Pike, Pa., who in 
1939 took over fund-raising chores 
for local Boy Scouts. That year there 
were fewer than a dozen contribu- 
tors. But 13 years later the list had 
risen to 250, resulting in a total of 
$665. Still helping with the cam- 
paigns, RoTarian Davis has received 
a plaque for “outstanding service to 
Scouting.” 


All in the Family. The first two 
members to enter the Rotary Club 
of Lawndale, Calif., after it filed its 
charter application were two broth- 
ers: Frep T. and Ervon A. Honey- 
cutTT. But that’s not all. The Rorar- 
IANS HONEYCUTT are married to twin 
sisters—the ceremonies taking place 
on the same day. 
Rotarians wonder whether any other 
Club can match this twin record 


Fellow Lawndale 


Rotarians Honored. Louis Houmes, 
President of the Rotary Club of Ches- 
ter Pike, Pa., 
dent of the Pennsylvania Retail Gro 
cers’ Association 


has been elected presi- 


Some 600 of 
his neighbors in 
Rutherford, N. J., 
turned out for a tes 
dinner on 
the 60th anniversary 


timonial 


of medical practice 
ie for Dr. CHARLES A 
CROPSEY CARL P 
Merced, 


been 


RUSSELL, of 

Calif has 
awarded the Simon Guggenheim Me 
morial Foundation Fellowship to do 
research on a history of the fur trade 
in the U.S. ... Dr. CLARENCE E. Case, 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, has received a 
o)-year membership pin from his Ma 
sonic Lodge. ... Dr. Paut S. Curist- 


Cropsey 


MAN, 
principal of Schuy!- 
kill Haven, Pa., pub 
ic schools and a 
Past District Gover- 
nor of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been 


supervising 


presented the 1952 
Community 
nition Award by his 
own Rotary Club. 

CHARLES G. TEN 
NENT, Of Asheville, N. C., Past First 
Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 


Recog 


Christman 


i> + 


Q 


Brothers in the Rotary Club of 
Thomson, Ga., are the Rotarians 
Wilson (above)—John, James, and 
Robert—and the Rotarians Knox 
(below)—W. A,, P.S., Jr. W.L. M., 
and R. E. Can any Club top this? 


tional, has been made an honorary 
Texan by ALLAN SHivers, Governor of 
Texas Ernest W. PAvuLt, of 
South Sydney, Australia, has been in 
attendance at the fourth session of 
the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland, representing 
Australian employers An hon- 
orary doctorate of laws has been 
awarded NORMAN P. AuBURN, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, by the University of Cin- 
cinnati Dr. L. W. OLps, of Ypsi- 
anti, Mich., was selected as an official 
to accompany the U.S. track and field 
team to the Olympic Games in Fin- 
and. . . . G. WALTER OsTRAND, of Chi- 
is current president of the 
Conveyer Equipment Manufacturers 
LLoyp Morey, of 
Urbana, I]!., comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been named 

joss Of the Year” by the Cham- 
paign-Urbana Junior Chamber of 
Commerce HAROLD E. Prive, of 
Iowa, has been awarded the 
\lumni Recognition Medal by Iowa 
State 


cago, IIL, 


Association 


(mes 
College. 


Grand Moment. Isaac M. Bassirt, 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
New Bedford, Mass., and a Rotarian 
for more than 30 years, recently in- 
ducted his grandson, JAMrEs M. Bas- 
BITT, into his Club. Their fellows won- 
often similar grand occa- 
sions have happened. 


der how 


Giver. In all lands, in pence and 
pesos and many another kind of cur- 
rency, Rotarians give to help rural 
communities. A typical and recent 
example is B. L. JALAN, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Calcutta, India, 
who has presented 1,000 rupees to his 
Club’s Rural-Welfare Committee to 
be used in building a rural library in 
the Calcutta Rotarians’ adopted vil- 
lage. And like other contributions 
in other lands, one gift has brought 
another. B. K. Rowartaei, also a Cal- 
cutta Rotarian, has now given 500 
rupees to repair the school hall in 
the same adopted village 
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The Kid in the Bow 


[Continued from page 25} 


Man's 


clouded test ef human mettle 


Portage”—an endless, mosquito- 
The year 
I tackled it I was carrying a grub pack 
for the first time, and to me that 
honor. I hit the trail with a 
ot of zest, for portages were adventure, 
too. But halfway through the tortuous 
trip, 


was 
quite an 


adventure had simmered down to 


plain sweat . and dangerously close 
to tears 
I had fa 


en far behind the gang, and 


I felt deserted and abused. When I stag- 
end of the portage, I was 
Dad 
He grinned at 

I didn’t have a single smile left 
back on. I 


gered to the 
completely at the end of my rope 
Vas loading’ our 


ie, but 


canoe 
to fa was trying to swing 


ny pack out to him when a mosquito 
rose to 


pack 
ripping off 


anded on my nose. My temper 
the flash point and I dropped my 
to swing savagely at the pest 
some lumberjack oaths for good 


meas- 
ire. The canoe nearly swamped and I 

“Pretty 
remarked 
that 


and no 


threw a sheepish glance at Dad 
tough son,” he 
take a 
A clean breeze out there, 


portage, 


“but just 


quietly look at 
Camp site’s about a mile up, on 

ft shore.” 

into the 


said nothing as I climbed 


bow, but the shame was swelling inside 


of me Dad had taken three trips to my 


two on the portage. The bugs had 
there 
blood smears on his face from the 
flies He 


hungry and tired, but his 


chewed him just as badly, and 


were 
devilish black was just as 
sweaty and 
outlook was still as fresh as morning! 
He was seeing sparkling water and new 
muck and 


without 


country, I seeing only 


was 
mosquitoes It was a lesson 
preaching and it sank in deeply! 

There were also days of endless rain— 
pushing up the lake against the slashing 
downpour gingerly trying your foot- 


ng on slippery with the 


boulder piles 
shoulders 


canoe yoke 


biting into your 


plunging into the well-nigh hope- 
task of pitching camp on a soggy 
site and coaxing a fire into being. Now 


and then, when Dad and I would look at 
each other in our dripping ponchos, he'd 
iugh and say, “Flipper, if your mother 
And then I 
through the 


I'd found a kind of a thrill 


could only see 


you now!” 
would grin back at him 
downpout 
in keeping my head up in the rain 

How 


vere ¢ 


I recall the day when we 
track 
River, aiming 
head of 
I was pulling away in the bow 


ividly 


dangerous down 


tting a 
the rushing Saganagons 
into the portage at the 
and If didn’t see 
Sud- 


there was a sickening scrape be- 


mv might 


the submerged rock dead ahead 


deni\ 


neath us. The canoe halted sharply, 


then began to pivot helplessly on the 


rock in the swift current, with the falls 
roaring just below. A of fear 
surged through me. I turned and threw 
a panicky look at Dad in the stern. His 
face looked grim, but he winked at me 
and shouted above the snarling water: 
“We'll get out of this! Sit tight!” 

I clenched my paddle fiercely while I 
watched Dad step out into the smoking 
swirl of rapids, onto a slippery rock. He 
freed us with a series of steady heaves 
We started to drift toward the brink, 
but he scrambled back into the stern 
and we pulled madly for the inlet. Mo- 
ments later the spray and the pounding 
waters were behind us as we lunged into 
quiet water. We sat there at the land- 
ing, limp but triumphant, panting and 
grinning at one another. The team had 
botched $ne, but we came through. 

Of course there are the memories of 


wave 


the evening campfires—one of the rich- 
est of wilderness experiences. In the 
eyes of a youngster, a fire is a daub of 
brightness in a universe of dark; it is a 
fragrant blend of wood smoke and pipe 
smoke, a circle of glowing 
which contains many a 
and song. There was a fascination in 
the leaping flames; and when the loon 
call would suddenly shatter the silence, 
I'd instinctively wriggle closer to the 
embers 


warmth 


rousing story 


and closer to Dad's side 


Bor the most tender memory of all is 
the time when the evening chow had 
been comfortably tucked away and the 
Then, as the 
shadows began to reach far out upon the 
lake, I would eagerly await “the word.” 
Finally, in the midst of the chatter 
around the fire, Dad would glance into 
the west, then turn to me and 
“Well, Flipper, it’s time we were slip- 
ping down the shore line.” 

Quick as a chipmunk I'd grab my rod 
and the paddles and dash for the canoe. 
We would shove off into the spell of 
evening over the lake—into the most 
vivid experience of my life. We landed 
good ones along dusky 
shores, but best of all I remember the 
magic that is only found in twilight over 


camp chores were done. 


say, 


some those 


a wilderness lake the silhouette of 
the western shore in the sunset the 


soft plunk of paddles and the musical 


tinkle of water trickling from the blades 
the evening song of the hermit 
thrush, ringing out in the silence . . 
the haunting enchantment of that fleet- 
ing time between dusk and darkness. 

Experiences such as these—and others 
that cannot even be roughly sketched 
with words—have shown me that a 
sportsman-father holds the key to a new 
and wondrous world for his youngsters, 
if he will but use it! If he will pack his 
boy along on his fishing trips, while he 
is still in his tender years, he will dis- 
cover that a new and wonderful rela- 
tionship is born in rugged, open-to-the- 
sky life together. A sparkling-eyed “kid 
in the bow” will inherit balsam-scented 
dreams and memories . . . patience and 
staying power when life’s portage trails 
grow tough .. . a widened vision that 
will keep his eyes lifted to the highest 
range of hills. . 

Today the wilderness team of the “kid 
in the bow” and his dad is—in a sense 
—broken. The father has the spirit, but 
the years have become too many for the 
stern demands of the canoe trails. But 
he has the bright flood of memories, and 
on the wall of his den is a huge map 
of the Quetico-Superior canoe country, 
where all his routes and camp sites are 
marked. In his mind’s eye the vast wa- 
ters still sparkle in the sun the ce- 
dar boughs still glisten in the mist of 
Louisa Falls . . . the campfires stil! blaze 
from the islands and the rugged points. 

As for the former kid in the 
someday he may be outfitting again— 
heading north through the Border Lakes. 
But I think he might hit a new chain of 
lakes instead of the old ones. 

Why? Because there would be some- 
thing forlorn about the old camps, and 
a somber hue to the evening fires on 
Lake Agnes, beside Kenebas Falls, or on 
the huge rock slab at Kawnipi. Because 
when evening came on and he'd slip out 
along those familiar shore lines, there'd 
be a haunting sadness in that thrush 
song ringing in the solitude, and a gray- 
ish gloom would steal in amidst the 
shadows. Because, out there in the 
twilight hush, he’d once again become 
the tender kid in the bow—and he 
would be lonely there in the wilderness 
dusk. . «+ 


bow, 


All Wet 


When I was but a lad of seventeen 


Long years ago, 


I really thought that I was pretty keen, 


And stated so. 


I held each problem of the universe 


Within my hand, 


Nor marvelled as their complex would disperse 


At my command. 


Ah, me! how oft | reminisce and sigh 


For bygone years, 


E’er yet experience had wiped me dry 


Behind the ears. 


—E. Wayne Donatpson, Rotarian 
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mak | 
EP, the water rose way up to 


there.” 

Throughout 1,000 miles of the Mis- 
souri Valley, in which the “Big Mo” did 
200 million 
last Spring, farmers and townsfolk are 
pointing to high and 
store fronts this 
their visitors that 
Way up to there.” 

The signs of 
fading. A swift 
scrubbing down has erased many; 
growing verdure of Summer 
But the 


the 


doilars’ worth of damage 


marks on silos 
Summer and tel 


“Yep, the water rose 


ing 


the de fast 
job of digging out and 
the 


uge are 


has oblit 
erated others memories r¢ 
main—particularly 
of how 
quiet men turned hero 

From District Governors and Clubs in 
the Valley have the 
damage wrought in Rotary communities 
and of aid Rotary Clubs have 

Lester C. Ary, of lowa, 
Governor of District 175 for 1951-52, 
ports that the Rotary Club of 
New Jersey, sent $43 to be 
flood relief. The money 
Rotary Club of Pierre 
South Dakota, where 
tarian suffered losses 


many memories 


neighbor helped neighbor, how 


come accounts of 
given. 
Cherokee, 
re- 
Newton, 
used fot 
was sent to the 
Fort Pierre, 
nearly every Ro- 
It was reported 
that more than 2,600 persons were left 
homeless in these two adjacent towns 

To aid the severely 
South Sioux City, Nebraska, Rotarians of 
District 175 sent activi- 
They also sent congratulations to 


damaged town of 
$150 for relief 
ties 
the newly formed Rotary Club of South 
meeting 
against 
afte! 
water began 
the 
Service 


Sioux City, whose charter was 
held while dikes 
the rising tide. Not 
the charter presentation, 
sweeping into the 
Club faced its first 
responsibilities 

To a Club in the lowa flood area the 
Rotary Club of Marked Tree, Arkansas, 
In doing so, Marked Tree was 


local strained 


many hours 


town, and new 


Community 


sent $25 
passing on a $25 donation it had received 
from the Margaretville, New York, Ro- 
tary Club after a tornado had swept the 
edges of the Arkansas community. The 
Rotary Club of Ligonier, Indiana, also 
sent £40 to a flood-disaster fund 

Besides the aid given by Rotary Clubs 
to flood-stricken communities, 
tell of the Rotarians 
provided in their towns during the dis- 
aster. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, 
souri narrows and thus exerts 
pressure on the levees, the head of the 
local manpower pool was Rotarian Ed- 
ward T. Foster. A construction 
and U. S. Army engineer in World Wat 
II, he was credited by Army officers in 
Omaha with having devised a steel-beam 
structure that saved 
when a sewer broke 

Other Omaha Rotarians mentioned in 
reports include Raymond H. Sayler, 
who worked long hours for the Red 
Cross; Albert E, Baldwin, who likewise 


report s 
leadership many 


the Mis 


greate! 


where 


man 


flood defenses 


in ,\ The Flood People Remember 


toiled day and night as Western divi- 
commander of the Salvation 
Army; Harry Trustin, who headed the 
Omaha heavy-equipment and 
Harry Norris, who supervised the prep- 
thousands of hot 
flood workers and évacués. 

Top man in directing the over-all bat 
tle against the Missouri was Lieutenant 
General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of U. S 
Army Engineers. He has been an hon- 
orary meinber of the Omaha Club since 
1946, and is co-author of the Pick-Sloan 
plan for controlling the waters of the 
Missouri basin. 

In the Pierre-Fort Pierre section, Ro- 
tarians were active in all phases of re- 
ief work. As chairman of the 
Red committee, C. H 
Sutley supervised emergency activities 
in Fort Pierre. Two of the 
heaviest sufferers, Rotarians Car! Fisch 
er and F. J. Hodoval, also its 
busiest workers. 

In Nebraska 
Rotarians 
the rampaging 
from overflowing 
who 
flashboards 
non Livingston, 
Harry Vondrak. 

From John R 


sional 
pool; 


aration of meals for 


loca 
Cross disaster 
town’s 


were 


Nebraska 
the lowa 
to keep the tid« 
Among 
helpe 
Rotarians Ver 
Hallstrom, and 


City, 


man\ 
worked on f 


side of 
rive 
farm 


sandbags or 


levees. 
those 


build 


piled 
were 
David 


Kirby, of Pocahontas. 
Iowa, Governor of District 191 for 1951 
report that the Rotary 
towns in his area hit by the muddy tide 
were Guttenberg, Dubuque, and Bell 
The the least 
it is located on high ground 
In addition to Omaha and Nebraska 
City, the Rotary communities inundated 
in District 177 were Council Bluffs 
Iowa, and the Nebraska towns of Blair, 
Plattsmouth, and Falls City. In report- 


52, comes a 


vue last was damaged 


becaus¢ 


RAAT KIKI I 


IF ANY set of us goes down, the 
whole nation sags a little. If any 
of us raise ourselves a little, then 
by just so much the nation as a 
whole is raised. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 
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his region, William C. Rathke, 
of Glenwood, Iowa, 1951-52 Governor, 
said, “To single out individual Rotarians 
try to what Rotary Clubs 
accomplished would be unfair. To min- 
imize their contribution would likewise 
be unfair, because in common with 
everyone else they worked far beyond 
the call of duty.” 

Thus have Rotarians helped to undo 
the destruction the turbulent Missouri 
eft in its wake. When the job is finally 
done, they will be among the thousands 
who have calloused hands and the 
knowledge that they did what they 
could in a bad situation. 


ing on 


or to show 
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Always Face Them 


[Continued from page 13] 


but a short time after the new power 
wheel was installed that Borden's con- 
fident manner invited the trust and help 
of Jeremiah Milbank, the New York 
banker. The meeting between Borden 
and Milbank was almost accidental, but 
the banker was so well impressed that 
he almost immediately advanced the 
money which made it possible for Bor- 
den to complete the world’s first milk 
condensery. 

Similarly, the General Electric Com- 
pany was founded on a young man’s 
confidence. Elihu Thomson was a thin, 
black-haired young man with the deli- 
cate face of a musician. A Scottish boy, 
he was born in England, raised in Phil- 
adelphia. He became intensely inter- 
ested in science at 12. Five years later 
he graduated from Central High School, 
and that Fall started work as an assist- 
ant in the school’s chemical laboratory. 
From then on his education was what 
he picked up for himself. 

Electricity was new on the scientific 
horizon those days, and although he 
worked in a chemical laboratory his in- 
quisitive mind was absorbed with elec- 
tricity. He read about, thought about, 
and experimented with electricity, at 
school and home in his attic room. Soon 
he knew more about electricity than 
anyone else in Philadelphia. At meet- 
ings of older scientists he read reports 
of his experiments. These older scien- 
tists began to listen seriously to young 
Thomson, for they quickly learned he 
had a wealth of new information, and 
he infected them with his confidence. 


Jr WAS on his 29th birthday that he 
went to Lynn, Massachusetts, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from some shoe 
manufacturers, who formed around the 
voung scientist what was to become the 
vast General Electric Company. The 
hard-figuring capitalists risked their 
money on the ideas and possibilities of 
this young man who was honest as sun- 
light and had something about him that 
commanded attention. 

This something was not an overbear- 
ing attitude, not bragging, not stuck- 
upishness, not cheekiness. Thomson's 
modest self-assurance was something he 
carefully nurtured. “To secure the good 
opinion of those whose opinions I value 
satisfied me,” was the way he expressed 
his aim. 

An example of this occurred a short 
time after the infant company was un- 
der way. A public competition of vari- 
ous makes of dynamos was being held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. One of Thomson's 
new three-coil machines was entered. 

The most aggressive rivals in the com- 
petition were a lawyer and a salesman, 
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Last minute 
dress affair 


IT WAS a good thing the 
young Englishman we had 
flown to Karachi was of 
medium build. Since the 
greater part of his outfit was 
still en route, the message he 
received immediately after he 
had set foot on foreign soil 
greatly disturbed him. Pretty 
much at his wit's end he 
confided the news to our 
captain and steward, who 
naturally sympathized as they 
realized only too well that 
being asked to a big formal 
party on the very night of 
your arrival, your dress- 
clothes still some thousands 
of miles away and every shop 
in the neighbourhood closed, 
you were to be pitied. Not 
for long, however, for the 
captain, spotting our Karachi 
representative in the airport 
restaurant, suddenly had very 
high hopes of seeing the 
Englishman shipshape for his 
party. 

As it turned out our re- 





presentative’s wardrobe did 
include a distinguished dinner 
suit, and being of normal 
height and breadth he did not 
for a moment hesitate to come 
to our passenger's rescue. 
After a speedy drive in the 
representative's car, a refresh- 
ing shower in his bungalow, 
and true enough a few stitches 
in the midriff section of the 
pants and some ironing on the 
part of an efficient wife, the 
young Englishman declared 
he was overpleased with the 
result... and the help he had 
found! 


tie 
Ne 


This true little story was 
bound to end happily, for we 
make a point of giving every- 
one of our passengers all the 
care and attention we can 
think of. 


Whenever you think of travel, think of KLM 


Regular flights to all major cities of 
EUROPE, and to AFRICA, NORTH, 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
NEAR, MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 


For full information see ps) 


your Travel Agent or 
nearest KLM office. 
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Another Reason Successful 
Farm Owners Prefer 


Racebilé 


Portable Irrigation Systems 


NLY the highest quality aluminum 
alloys and materials are used in the 
manufacture of RACEBILT LINKLOK 
irrigation systems—all carefully 
selected to meet the most rigid 
specifications. 


In addition, each irrigation system 
is individually designed by experienced 
engineers ... factory built by world’s 
largest manufacturer offering the 
only lifetime guarantee . sales and 
service in all principal farming areas, 
both national and international! 


Plan for tomorrow — write to- 
day for name of your nearest 
RACEBILT dealer offering free 
irrigation planning and engi- 
neering service. 
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both glib talkers, who had brought a 
machine from Brooklyn. They 
planning to entertain and talk the 
judges into awarding the prize to their 
| en and laughed at the downy 
young electrician with the musician's 
face and the freak new dynamo. They 
called him mild as mashed potatoes, and 
congratulated themselves that he knew 
nothing about the ways of the world. 
The rapid talkers had not reckoned, 
however, on the scien- 
tist’s mild-mannered ambition “ 
the good opinion of those whose opin 
ions I value.” They bluffed, 
and made fanciful claims, but Thomson 
showed the judges instrument tests of 


were 


earnest young 


to secure 


blustered, 


his machine. 
The high-pressure artists from Brook 


lyn gave a dinner for the judges, but 


Canada on Guard 


[Continued from page 23] 


for defense by exploiting to the full oun 
With 
through 


vast store of natural resources. 


governmental encouragement 
and tax concessions, 


enterprises have undertaken to expand 


priorities private 


substantially Canadian capacity to pro 


duce basic industrial materials 


AS a 
vestment has 


many 
result, the 
been changing in 
one-third of the 
business in 


composition of our in- 
recent 
years and about tota 
investment by Canada is 


now going into the development of 


power or the exploitation of our min 
resources. The 


trebled 


eral and forest output 


of iron ore will have between 
1955, 


will be up 40 


1951 and while the output of iron 


and steel percent Pri 


mary aluminum capacity will also have 


increased by about one-third, as wi 


that of zinc 


We produce a wide range of base met 


als which are important to the defense 


and civilian economies of both Canada 
and the U. S. The 


Western Canada is 


production of petro 
leum in increasing 
at such a rate that we may on balance 
be self-sufficient in oil in less than a 
This development, coming as it 


when North 


decade. 
does at a time America is 
becoming a net importer of petroleum 
has great significance from the point of 
view of continental defense 

Another field in 
a position of 
development of 
the early days of the 


Which Canada is in 


great importance is the 


atomic energy Since 


war we have been 
materials from the larg 
source on the North Amer 
ican Continent. This is at Port Radium, 
Bear Lake, in the Northwest 
Territories. The Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company (1944) Limited, a 
Crown Company responsible for all min- 


supplying raw 
est single 


on Great 
materials in Can 


ing of radioactive raw 


Thomson explained to them some new 
from England. The 
designed dynamo won the competition 
given that Brooklyn 


devices Thomson- 
“We might have 
machine a prize,” one of the 
chuckled, “if there 
for the production of hot air!” 
salesmanship, 


judges 
had been an award 
High-pressure expen 
sive entertaining, and dubious claims 
were impotent when up against the con 
fidence of the modest youth who spoke 
human re¢ 


facts, or kept quiet. In all 


lationships, nothing excels modest self 


assurance for earning the regard and 
favorable codperation of others. 
Confidence not only helps one develop 
ability, but also helps others respect that 
ibility. 
\lways take a step forward 


face them 


ada llas WOrK 


that at 


vear or so it 


been doing exploratory 
n other 


Port 


areas as promising as 
Within a 
expected that a mine 


Radium, 
will come into 


production in northern Saskatchewan, 


Which w be as big as that on Great 
Lake 

We do not, 
ions to the mining and refining of raw 
laterials. We 


River an advanced 


however, limit our opera 


have in operation at 


Chalk reactor capa 


ble of producing the most concentrated 


sources of radiation for things like the 


cobalt bomb. Experiments are possibl 


would be difficult or im 
Chalk 


isotopes for 


there which 


possible elsewhere. River pro 


duces radioactive industria 


and medica: research, which we export 
Lo hospitals ind research laboratories in 
other countries as using them ir 
Canada The United 
benefited 


program 


as well 
States has, of 
course, 


greatly in its own 


itomic-energy from research 


done in Canada, just as we in Canada 
information the 


benefited from 


States has 


nave 


United been able to supply 


within the limitation that its laws im 


pose 


It is worth noting that Canada ; 


eady produces quantities of many in 


dustrial raw materials far in excess o 
our needs, including 80 percent of the 


vorid’s annual output of nickel, 70 pet 


cent of the asbestos, 55 percent of the 


hewsprint, 28 percent of the aluminum, 
more than 
lead. We 
percent of 


16 percent of the zinc, and 


10 percent of the copper and 
than 10 


the free world’s output of synthetic rub 


also produce more 


ber Present developments promise to 
Canada in the 
gard to the 


ource of 


place forefront with re- 


production of ilmenite, the 


titanium, the new metal so 


essential in modern aircraft construc 


tion. In the case of iron ore we shall 


in a few years’ time be one of the 


world’s leading producers 
Quite 


obviously, and as indicated ear- 
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ier in this article, the tremendous ex- 4 

pansion which has taken place in the This could happen to ou 
Canadian economy during the past few ee ene alla 
years has depended in no small degree 

on markets in the United States. Amer- 


ican capital has participated to a con- 
siderable extent in this dynamic proc- 
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crosses our common frontier than 
crosses any other frontier in the world. 
We are each the other’s best customer. 























Canada ranks fourth among trading 
tions of the world, being exceeded 


by the United States, Great Britain, 





ince, though she surpasses all 

1 a per capita basis. As a result 
overwhelming demands of war, 
reconstruction made necessary 
Canada’s foreign trade has in- 
substantially in the last decade. 

attern of this trade has been 
teadily in favor of the United 

ind it is not uncommon for Can- 

1 to export in a single month almost 
as she shipped during the 

whole f 1933. Average Canadian ex- 
ports to the United States in the five 
years prior to 1939 were 320 million 


dollars, rising to 930 million dollars dur- 








ing the war and then to one billion 540 








ion « ars in 1951. It is probable 
even this figure will be exceeded 
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nited States have accounted for 
asing proportion of Canada’s 


‘ports, increasing from one-third 
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on a year from her southern neighbor, 
} most a fivefold increase. The 
proportion of American goods in our 


tot: ts has advanced from a little 
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more than 50 percent in the prewar 


period to 70 percent in 1951 
Economic expansion on both sides of 
t border has led to an ever-increasing 


in the United States for Cana- 
naterials and, on the other —————____"—— {(}{T)] PANY 

s created a complementary de- 
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becoming more dependent on Canadian 
sources of supply is indicated by the 
large quantities of basic materials now 
being shipped to the United States. More 
than 2 million tons of iron ore were 
shipped from Canada to United States 
steel mills in 1951, compared with only 
10,000 tons before the war. This figure 
should multiply many times in the fu- 
ture, as the Quebec-Labrador ore de- 
posits come into production. Aluminum 
1951 totalled 160,000 


copper, 62,000 tons; lead, 


exports In tons; 


70,000 tons; 


nickel, 85,000 tons; zinc, 170,000 tons; 


and asbestos, 700,000 tons Increases 


have also taken place in the exports of 


other commodities, such as newsprint, 


shipments having risen from a little 


4 tons in 1939 to nearly 


1951 


furnish the 


ovel million 
Canada is also 
United 
to an ex- 


5 million tons in 


in a position to 


with farm machinery 
that 


the war 


States 
anticipated before 


from a 


tent Was never 


exports having risen 


value of 2 million dollars in the year 


before the war to more than 80 million 
dollars in 1951 


While 
important 


Canada is becoming an ever 


more source of supply for 
raw materials, the wartime and postwar 
economic developments have created a 
more diversified and flexible economy in 
Canada, which is now in a position to 


furnish a wide range of manufactured 
products at competitive prices in which 
United 


ing ever more interested 


businessmen are becom 
These 


such items as Winter sports wear, handi- 


States 
include 


crafts, certain chemicals, and housing 
equipment 

and 
principal 


United 


Machinery capital equipment 
purchases by 
Canada States. Im- 
ports of this nature totalled more than 


1950, 


comprise the 
from the 
dollars in which is 
seven times the figure in 1939 and twice 
as high as in 1946. It 
note that the imports rose to 500 mil- 
1951 
some indication of the economic devel- 


100 million 
is interesting to 


ion dollars in These figures give 
opment that has taken place in Canada, 
which in the five years ending in 1951 
saw a capital-investment program of 
more than 16 billion dollars completed. 

National production in Canada is ap- 
twice what it was before 
World War, 


expansion is noted to meet demands of 


proximately 


the Second and further 
the domestic and foreign market. Can- 
meet many 


States and 


ada is in a 


requirements of the United 


position to 


other countries to a greater degree than 
ever before. Each year brings news of 
further 
deposits and the production of new man- 


discoveries, of new mineral 


ufact 
Next to the United States, Canada is 
the most prosperous nation in the world. 


ures. 


This does not imply only a high level of 
employment, for this may be found in 
a slave State or in an undeveloped coun- 
try. It does mean, however, a high level 


and wide distribution of real earnings 


and a free choice to spend the income 
that makes the North 


ard of living the highest 


American stand- 
in the world 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


From the articles you read in this 
issue of The Rotarian, you gleaned many 
facts. Maybe 100, maybe 1,000. By tak- 
ing this test you can check on your abil- 
ity to recall ten of those facts instanta- 
neously. For correct answers, turn to 
page 59. 

1. In his Guest Editorial on strikes, 
Rotarian Webster W. Townley foresees in 
present-day industrial trends: 

Longer strikes in basic industries. 

A closer management-labor relationship. 

The creation of strike-breaking armies. 

2. Psychologist Donald A. Laird de- 
fines confidence as being: 

An inner feeling of strength, sureness. 

A matter of poise and appearance. 

Largely the result of having money. 

3. Which of the following devices 
does Burges Johnson use to comment on 
the attainments and foibles of man? 

He puts words in a statue's mouth. 

He has a papa dog write to his son. 

He pretends that Socrates lives again. 

4. When you think of Rotarian W. E. 
Camp, of Bakersfield, California, which 
of the following should come to mind? 

Oil fields. Sunshine. Cotton. 

5. Which of the following articles is 
about boating for youngsters? 

The Kid in the Bow. 


Ahoy, Mates! 

A Barrier Traversed. 

6. Annually Traverse City, Michigan, 
imports cherry pickers from which of the 
following countries? 

Canada. Mexico. 

7. The way to develop energy re- 
serves, according to Psychologist Larry 
Freeman, is to: 

Sleep a lot, eat less, play more. 

Keep several jobs going at once. 

Never do more than one job at a time. 


Honduras. 


8. Now being conquered is a vast jun- 
gle with untold sources of natural wealth. 
Which of these areas is it? 

The Himalayan foothills in India. 

Valley of Jezreel in Palestine. 

The Amazon basin in Brazil. 

9. Before World War Ii, Canada 
shipped about 10,000 tons of iron ore 
annually to the United States. In 195! 
the figure increased to: 

20,000. 200,000. 

10. War, as Alberto Lleras points out, 
was once considered an honorable and 
natural way for a nation to achieve great- 
ness. Today the declaration of war is: 

An act requiring world approval. 

An international crime. 

Dependent upon a vote by the people. 


2 million. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY 


Cure for Man-Made Problems 
Watter D. Heap, Educator 
Past President, Rotary International 
Teaneck, New Jersey 

\n attitude of defeatism never has 
paid off and never will. I do think, how- 
ever, that we mortals will do well to 
face the situation realistically Our 
greatest danger, as I view it, is our tra- 

tional apathy or the excuse of being 

)USV or, commonest of all the alibis, 
, it’s bad, but since I can’t do any- 
about it, so what?” 

Naturally, I know that in the face of 
present world problems you and I, as 
ndividuals, seem pitifully small and im- 
potent, but that fact does not relieve 
s of the responsibility of trying. We 
ire no cowards. All of today’s problems 
wre man made, and can be cured by men 

there are no supermen, just men like 
vou and me—and the sooner we realize 

and start to do something about it, 
the better for all concerned: for our- 
ives, for our fellowmen, and for the 
rid From an address before the Ro- 
, Club of Newark, New Jersey 


What Ils a Rotarian? 
Ravpu L. Baces, Rotarian 
Glove Distributor 
Vew York, New York 
\ business executive who has achieved 
1cce without snobbishness 
\ grownup who has retained both dig- 
ty and a sense of humor 
\ man who regards his responsibili- 
is an opportunity for service rather 
elf-aggrandizement 
n who has gone up in his busi- 
r profession without becoming en- 
it 
whose vision is not circum- 


by his own particular sphere of | 
nd has an awareness of the es- | 


man relations in its broader 

jiled down, it might resolve 

n being unsullied by success.” 
The Problems We Face 


H. B. Reep, Rotarian 
Psychologist 





Hays, Kansas 

e learned much during the last 

itury, but what have we learned 

ll enable us to profit during the 

next half century? There are still many 

problems We have learned how to 

make war, but not how to prevent it. 
We have learned how to make destruc- | 

yn easy with the atomic bomb, but not 

ow to use it for the benefit of man- 

ind. We have learned in the United 

States how to establish justice, ensure 

ymestic tranquillity, promote the gen- 
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CHECK THESE 
WATERBURY FEATURES 


oY Dependable 


Precision engineered to 
meet the most exacting stand- 
ards of warm air heating... 


oY Economical 


There’s a substantial saving 
on fuel bills with a Water- 
bury, for every type of fuel, 
for any size home. 


f 
~ 
“=> oy Attractive 


The Waterbury casing has 
eye appeal—and underneath 
is one of the finest, most 
reliable heating plants ever 
designed. 








Waterbury 


FOR YOUR HOME 


You'll want the comfort and reliability of Waterbury 
warm air heating in your home. Gently moving fil- 
tered, and humidified air... heated to just the right 
temperature for your comfort ... automatically 

controlled for your convenience. 


The Waterbury policy of factory 
training each and every dealer 
for proper installation assures 
home owners of trouble-free 
heating for years and years. 


OVER 45 YEARS OF 


— eee ee 


r— ia. 


THE WATERMAN 


1139 JACKSON ST. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me the heating guide, “It's So Important” and the complete 
folder of Waterbury units. 


NAME____ 
STREET OR RFD 


an FS i see eee 
"H's What's UNDER the Casing that Counts!” 








Service Emblems 
for those who deserve 


the 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 
t 


T. oA 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


32 W CHICAGO 1, iLL 


emblem. Tunphia. quads 


WANT TO 
REACH | 
HOME OWNERS?— 


Then tell your story to these 
285.000 home loving executives. 


RANDOLPH ST 


225,000 own their homes 
valuation $20,000. 


average 


108,300 own income property .. . 
65,550 own farms . 

15,600 own summer homes 
79,800 plan to build or buy 
68.100 plan to remodel. 


These men pay for and read 
The Rotarian regularly. 
And. 


to buy what you sell. 


they have what it takes 


Rotaria 


The 
® 
3s € 


WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1, 
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eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty for our posterity, but not how to 
extend those achievements to the hun- 
gry nations of the world or to minority 
groups. We have learned to establish 
order in big business and big govern- 
ment, but not how to reconcile that or- 
der with the liberties of the individual 
or his freedom of enterprise. We have 
learned how to mechanize production 
and make goods in large quantities, but 
not how to lower prices or how to mech- 
anize the weather and use it for convert- 
ing deserts into gardens. 

These problems are primarily moral, 
political, and social. Their solution de- 
pends primarily on goodwill, the un- 
derstanding of human relations, the 
development of techniques and mecha- 
nisms of coéperation, the development 
of human engineering to an equality 
with mechanical engineering, and the 
practice of the idea of service above 
self.—From a Rotary Club address. 


‘Pity the One Who Works Alone’ 
CLIFFORD B 
Educator 
Westchester (Los Angeles),California 

The following remarks were made by 

Merle Norman in a message to her thou- 

sands of cosmetics throughout 

the United States. If Miss Norman were 

a man, I am would be a Ro- 

tarian and a darned good one! 


BANTEL, Rotarian 


dealers 


sure she 


Service and fellowship are the stimulation 
of life. The hermit lets his beard grow 
wears ragged clothing, does nothing. He is 
a zero engrossed in his own isolation 

In order to live a full life we must be a 
part of the activities of our brothers. We 
must Know people, mix with them, and 
above all be of service 

Pity the one who works alone. Don’t be 
like him. Get busy! Know your friends, your 
neighbors, their problems. Learn something 
new at every opportunity. That's success! 


Guides for the Days Ahead 

Joun H. Grea, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Fresno, California 

Here are some guides which I believe 
an serve us all well in the days ahead: 

1. Do not rebel against limitations that 
annot be changed 

2. Do not review 
ne problem at a time and live today. 

3. By helping others you help yourself. 

4. Do not try to do too many things 

5. You cannot please everyone and you 
‘annot make all 

6. Seek inward success and victory. 

7. Do not expect too much from life o1 
from other people. 

8. Our difficulties 
han they are. 

9. Never let bitter or apprehensive 
eelings accumulate in your life 

10. Leave God with His share of the 
responsibility for your life. 
Rotary Club address 


old decisions; face 


ventures succeed. 


often look greater 


From a 


Veasure Attendance by the Test 
N. A. SUBRAMANIAN, Realtor 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Nagercoil, India 

I have said that attendance is 
not just a matter personal to the in- 
dividual Rotarian: its implications are 
many and 


far-reaching There is a 





Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


Since last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 28 ad- 
ditional Clubs had at press time be- 
come 100 percenters. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent 
Clubs to 2,666. As of June 17, 
$272,582 had been received since 
July 1, 1951. The latest contribu- 
tors (with numbers in parentheses 
indicating memberships) are: 


CANADA 
Tara-Allenford, Ont. (15); Mel- 
fort, Sask. (33); East York, Ont. 
(20). 


UNITED STATES 

South Lake Tahoe, Calif. (23); 
Sacramento, Calif. (316); Vaca- 
ville, Calif. (47); Lyndonville, Vt. 
(24); Coconut Grove, Fla. (24); 
Batavia, Ohio (30); Hull-Daisetta, 
Tex. (15); Sanderson, Tex. (24); 
Brookings, So. Dak. (66); Marsh- 
field, Wis. (60); Gulf Beaches, Fla. 
(33); Cherokee, Iowa (66); Canal 
Fulton, Ohio (30); Brentwood, 
Calif. (26); Salem, Oreg. (161); 
Lexington, N. C. (55); Union City, 
Tenn. (70); South Park (Beau- 
mont), Tex. (22); Redwood Falls, 
Minn. (23); Ely, Minn. (23); Iae- 
ger, W. Va. (27); Florence, Kans. 
(16); Salem, N. J. (75); Birdsboro, 
Pa. (34); Mount Clemens, Mich. 
(65). 











clause in the Four-Way Test which, 
curiously enough, is very apt in our 
present context, even though the Four- 
way Test primarily to our Vo- 
cational Service program. This clause 
“Is it fair to all concerned?” It 
and concisely expresses the im- 

point about failing to put in 
attendance. I commend that 
for your remembrance and use 
in self-introspection in connection with 
own attendance.—From a Rotary 
District Conference address. 


relates 


reads: 
neatly 
portant 
regular 
clause 


your 


‘We Must Have Courage’ 

R. L. SwWearRENGIN, Rotarian 

Banker 

El Cajon, California 

We stand challenged by the future. 

In less than 200 years we have built 
the greatest civilization in the world’s 
history. We are the richest nation the 
earth has ever seen, yet many stand in 
fear of the very philosophy that made 
us great. 
human 
faith in 


faith in 
lost 


Some of us have lost 


nature, some of us have 
freedom. 

We have faith in these 
we have lost faith in our leadership— 
Too many are tempt- 
ed to turn back to the philosophy that 
forefathers abandoned when they 
fought the Revolution—the philosophy 
that weak, hopeless man must look to 
government for solution to his 
lems. 

Too many 


lost because 


and in ourselves. 


our 


prob- 
insecure men have forgot- 
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another 
fully as 


ten that government is only 
man, or a small group of men, 
insecure as we 

We can and must have 
the personal integrity, and 
truth to build own out of 
strength Then a United 

in spirit will bring to the 
and 
om @a 


the 
the 


security 


courage, 
love of 
oul 
our ow! 
tate 

its proved message 


eded ship Fi 


b address. 


leadet 


Veglect Veans Dry Rot 
WILLIAMS, Re 
Lect 


GEORGE C 
Former E 
Viami, Florida 


ducator and 
like, 
has 
spirit of 
philosophy, 
find that 


Go back in history as far as you 


wherevet 
the 


and whenever o1 society 


ninimized or neglected 


service in its conduct, in it 
node of life, you wi 
died of dry rot 
would 
servant 
e pay for 
above 
Rotary. In 
times, this sentiment 
has taken to itself is the 
hope of the nation, and it is the hope of 
Rotary Club ad- 


hand, “He who 
him b 


otnel 
among you, let 
is the 
earth 
the 


service rent Ww 


on “Service 


not only hope of 
perate 


Dt 
notary 


rid From a 


the we 


‘What Are We to Do?’ 


Rotaria? 


Answers on 
FRANK G. L 
Berea, Ohio 
What are we to 

forced to live our 

? There 

we can 
continue to 
military 
no substitute 
our 


ANKARD, 


do when we are 
lives in a military 
climate are seven things, at 
do 

make our- 
There 
for it if 


and na- 


e must 
strong in a sense 
to be 


keep 


would seen 


ve woule freedom 
tional i tity 

comfort to 
apart by 
a bet- 
assert 
dead- 


Second, we give 


must 
f vhich have been torn 
We n 
We 


need 


ist hold out hope for 


need to be and 


not be mankind's 


* day ieve 


dignity of 
hu- 
must 


can uphold the 
ial and the 
Individual 
mitted 


we must 


worth of a 
freedom 
to die 
insist 
for 


on every pos- 


ation peace 


need to give all-out 
fe of the 


ately 


help to 
world, which needs 
the 
which 


high- 
people 


should appeal to 


integrity 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 56 


1. A closer labor-management rela- 
tionship (page 6). 2. An inner feeling 
of strength, sureness (page 12). 3. He 
has a papa dog write to his son (page 
14). 4. Cotton (page 17). 5. Ahoy 
Mates! (page 18). 6. Mexico (page 
29). 7. Keep several jobs going at once 
(page 32). 8. The Amazon basin in 
Brazil (page 35). 9. 2 million (page 56). 
10. An international crime (page 10). 
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TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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possess. We need to believe and act as 
though a time of crisis demanded the 
highest personal integrity. 

Seventh, we shal! need to exercise a 
tremendous faith.—From a Rotary Club 
address, 


A Jekyll or a Hyde? 

Jesse Levin, Rotarian 

Ladies-Ready-to-Wear Retailer 

Newport, Vermont 

Science gives us an insight into the 
well-ordered workings of Nature It 
does not create Nature; neither 
offer us a guide for our reaction to this 
insight. Take the 
power that Nature concealed in the 
atom. This tremendous the 
hands of a ruthless people, can destroy 
civilization. Under the 
religious group, it can create the great- 
est advancement in that 
has yet found releases 
the monster. Religion determines 
whether it shall be a Dr. Jekyll or a Mr. 


does it 
newly revealed 
force, in 
control of a 


man’s welfare 


been Science 


Can we afford to have one with- 
other?—From an address be- 
Hillel Society, University of 


Hyde. 

out the 
fore the 
Vermont 


1952—A Year of Decision 

David STRIPLING 

Attorney 

Newnan, Georgia 

If our Government grows cynical and 
corrupt, it will perish—either to ene- 
mies without or to power-minded men 
within. We are the ones who tan pre- 
serve our form of government—all of 
us individually, as citizens. 

The -enemy within and the 
without thrive on the weaknesses of 
the individual citizen. The 
the enemy is possible only to the ex- 
tent that we—each of us—fail to meet 
our civie responsibilities. We must all 
make our personal contributions to the 
integrity and moral strength of our 
country.—From an address before the 
Rotary Club of Newnan, Georgia. 


enemy 


success of 


Rotary in a Word—or Two 


By FLOYD CHALFANT 


Rotarian, Waynesboro, Pa. 


: Pin DAY while visiting the Rotary 
Club of Philadelphia, I fell to studying 
the banner over the speaker's table. It 
contains the Rotary motto, “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” 

How could this be shortened, 
dered, and still retain the essential part? 
Should it be chopped front and back? 
Or should the words inside be removed? 
What would be left? And it be 
meaningless? 

“He” is the first word. Could it be re 
moved without upsetting everything? It 
would sound rather meaningless to say 
“Profits Most Who Best,” so 
quickly I decided to retain “He.” 

Then what the last 
“best”? Could it be shaved from the re- 
mainder without suffering materially? 
The result seemed rather promising. 
Possibly Rotarv’s ideal 
stated by making it 
Most Who Serves.” 
tained as a vital 
“Profits” 
tarians have found fault at one time or 


I won- 


would 


Serves 


about word, 


best be 
“He Profits 
However, this 
factor 
many 


could 
read, 

re- 
the 


Ro 


integral 
word with which 
another 

“Profits” had to go. This left an in 
nocuous phrase of little meaning. It did 
not even read well and would not roll 
on the tongue nor sound palatable in 
polite society if we tried to say it. “He 
Most Who wouldn't do at all 
Something else had to be removed. 

The idea 
main body 
something to denote Rotary. 
must go. “He Who Serves” 


Serves” 


the 
et the motto say 
“Most” 
Was attrac- 


was to separate from 


enough to 


tive. The Rotarian who serves is cer- 
tainly a good Rotarian, one who lives 
up to the precepts of his Club, one who 
practices what he preaches. 

Almost persuaded this was the best 
of all, I decided to try 
again. Possibly like the ruler the poet 
tells about I 
the whole slogan. 


nevertheless 


could reduce to one word 
This ruler, you will 
summoned his wise men one day 
the story of creation. 
They toiled and they sweated and came 
up with the story in brief 
Proudly, they exhibited the results, but 
the ruler persisted it was too long. They 


recall, 
to write whole 


one page. 


went back again to toil and sweat some 
e and returned 
tence which they thought told the story 
of creation as briefly as it could possi- 
bly be told. 
But the 
me in one 


more with a single sen- 


was adamant. 
that will reveal the 
demanded. The wise men 
went out sorrowfully, because they did 
it could But they 
toiled through the days and nights and 
finally And what the 
word? It was “Maybe.” 
I sought my one word for this s! 

I had left, after all the liquida- 
The 
was intriguing because it con- 
tains the elements of Rotary. Would it 
my slogan? It ade- 
but something was missing. But 


ruler 
word 


“Bring 
story,” he 


not believe be done. 


returned. was 


gan 


tions, three good words. word 


“Serves” 
suffice in seemed 
quate 
then I got it. 

It was “He serves.” 

In this, for me, is all of Rotary. 
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Re: The 0.D. ' 


1 Little Lesson in Rotary 


What is the Official Directory? 

The Official Directory—known more 
familiarly as the “O. D.”—is a book of 
some 280 pages containing a list of all 
Rotary Clubs, the names and addresses 
of Club Presidents and Secretaries, the 
time and place of weekly meetings, the 
year of organization and membership of 
each Club, and the names and addresses 
of officers and Committee members of 
Rotary International. 

By whom is the “O. D published? 

It is published and copyrighted by Ro- 

iry International 

For whom is it published? 

It is published for the use of Club of- 
ficers, officers and Committeemen of 
Rotary International, and for the con- 
venience of Rotarians when travelling 

What purpose does it serve? 

(a) It serves as a reference in the ex- 
ge of correspondence 

is used for determining what 

‘ubs exist within a given Dis- 


As stated, it enables Rotarians 

ivelling to determine the time 

ind meeting place of Clubs on their itin- 

rary so that “make-ups” can be made. 
What other ways is it used? 

Clubs also use. the Directory as the 

sis of programs designed to emphasize 


world-wide aspects of Rotary 
What are some of the interesting facts 
the ficia! Directory? 
the majority of Clubs meet on 
that 14 Clubs meet on Sun- 
the average size of Clubs is 
members; and that 21 Clubs 
than 400 members 
ssible for the Directory to 
uted to non-Rotarians? 
decision of the Board of Di- 
Rotary International, lists of 
ists of officers or Committee- 
not be furnished any non- 
group 

Should the Directory ever be used for 

mercial purposes? 

No. It is improper for Club members 

use the Directory for commercial pur- 
ose 

How is the “O. D.” distributed? 

Each Rotary Club receives one copy 
or its President, one for its Secretary, 
and one for each 20 members in excess 
of 40 

How may additional copies be ob- 
tained? 

Rotarians may purchase them from 
Rotary’s Central Office in Chicago, Illi- 


nois, at 35 cents a copy. 
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Less than 5 days to EUROPE! 


New York 
Havre 
Southampton 


It’s fast and it’s fun! You'll have the time of your-life on the 
Untrep States. the world’s most modern passenger liner. If 
you're one of the thousands of veteran travelers who have 
crossed the ocean on her luxurious running mate, the s.s. 
America*, you're familiar with the unbeatable combination of 
cuisine, entertainment and service found on United States Lines’ 


passenger ships. The Asatca calls at Cobh and Bremerhaven as well 


No finer service afloat or ashore 


Consult our authorized Travel Agents or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York Offices throughout the world 











HE’S HAPPY! 


And why shouldn't he be—? with the post- 
man bringing him every month a nice, new 
copy of THE ROTARIAN—the maga- 
zine with news and views on busi- 
ness and international events? 

You, too—though a non-Rotarian—can 
be happy once a month if you subscribe 
to THE ROTARIAN. It's only $2.00 a 
year ($2.50 abroad). Send your order to 
THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 








The SHEPARD HomeLIFT 

or EscaLIFT is the practical solution 

for che family interested in eliminating 

stair climbing drudgery. Safe —easy to install 

and operate—and priced within the family budget. 
Representatives in all principal cities. Write 


for descriptive bulletins, 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
3005-142 BROTHERTON RO 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


SHEPARD 











“My selling time actually shows me a profit of 


20"'25HOUR 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, the 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 


says M. R. Stanley of Montana 
Many others ‘‘cleaning up'’—so can YOU! 
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ears, boat te umd t 
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TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? . . . Changing your ad- 
dress? Send your new address at 
least 30 days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take 
Tear the address label off 


magazine cover and send it with 


effect. 


your new address. The Post Office 
will not forward copies unless you 


provide the extra postage. 
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HOBBY 


WHAT 
Worcester, 
hobby can be properly listed under In- 
ternational Service. It's a letter-writing 
activity that is related to his work as an 
agricultural engineer. Here he tells you 
about it. 


ROTARIAN FF. L. RIMBACH,- of 


Massachusetts, does as a 


As THE DIRECTOR of agricultural 
development for an electric-power com- 
pany in Worcester, Massachusetts, I de- 
vise electrical equipment for farm use. 
For nonrural readers, perhaps I should 
mention the types of 
power machinery my 
company has installed 
on Massachusetts 
farms. They range 
from feather-picking 
machines and dairy 
heaters to elevator 
hoists and barn clean- 
ers. All 
ing 


laborsav- 
and my 
concern pictured 
a number of them in a 

One day the thought came to me that 
farmers in faraway lands might be 
interested in seeing these machines. I 
decided to send the booklet to Rotarian 
farmers in Rotary Districts outside the 
United States—and in doing so there 
came to me one of the thrills 
of my life. 

Along with a personal letter, I sent 
the picture books to District Governors 
with a request that they be forwarded 
to Rotarians with agricultural classifica- 
tions in their respective regions. In 
about three weeks the answers started 
to come in. First from England, then 
from Scotland and Ireland, and a little 
later from France, Italy, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, and Finland. Thailand, 
Australia, and Japan were also heard 
from 

And such interesting, friendly letters 
these distant Rotarians wrote! Their 
replies have made my life broader and 
happier, and certainly have brought me 
closer to Rotary and its principles. Many 
sent me information I could 
tain otherwise their own lands, 
and about conditions in our mutual fiel 
of electrical agricultural equipment 

Now I am following my original lette1 
with another one. This time I am going 
to invite my correspondents to visit me 
in Worcester if they ever come this way 
They will be interested in seeing some 
of our electrical farming machines, and, 
as an extra dividend, their visits will do 
much to promote international under- 
standing 

I hope that many overseas Rotarians 
will take advantage of my invitation, be- 
cause I do want to return the hospitality 
shown to Mrs, RIMBACH and me in 1937 
by so many European farmers. That 
Was the of Rotary’s international 
Convention in Nice, France. I had writ- 


are 
devices, . 
Rimbach 


has 


loose-leaf book 


greatest 


never ob- 
about 


yeal 


Hitching Cat 


ten in advance to several District Gov- 
ernors in Europe about the possibility 
of visiting some farms on the Continent. 
As a result, we were literally swamped 
with invitations from farmers all over 
Europe, and had time to accept no more 
than half a dozen of them. One of our 
European hosts was a Hungarian farmer 
who later wrote to say that entertaining 
us was a joy he would long remember. 

Writing to Rotarians of other coun- 
tries has not only increased my store- 
house of information about farming 
methods in different lands. It has also 
made me realize how much one Rotar- 
ian alone can do to promote friendly 
relations among people separated by na- 
tional boundaries. I have also learned 
how to acquire friends and extend my 
knowledge of farming beyond the phys- 
ical limits of my own country. 

If you are searching for a hobby, try 
this. It’s a happy avocation, and pro- 
motes world understanding, too. 


HOBBIES, it have a 
bringing their practitioners new friends. 
RmMBAcu’s letter-writing pur- 
has him many. In Hornell, 
York, another Rotarian, E. J. Dicx- 
. has also acquired 


seems, way of 
ROTARIAN 
suit won 
Veu 
SON (“finance—loans” 
many friends by following a hobby. He 
tells how here. 

M ANY are the dividends that accrue to 
the fellow who “rides a hobby.” There 
are relaxation and recreation, of course. 
If your hobby is the creative kind, there 
is the joy that comes from making some- 
thing from start to finish. If you are a 
collector, you find pleasure in pursuing, 
finding, and classifying your items. To 
these and other benefits, add the making 
of new friends. 

I'm a railroad fan, and, 
ike most scale-modellers, I belong to a 
model-railroad club. We meet once a 
week in the basement of the courthouse, 
where we have our trackage set up in a 
pattern much larger than would be pos- 
sible in our own homes, At our get-to- 
gethers, we talk model railroading, in- 
stall new equipment, make needed re- 
pairs, and operate our line. 

I've heard it said that a hobby should 
be started at a fairly early age. Well, 
I started mine at 6, the age at which I 
received my first electric train, and my 
interest remained high until I was about 
15 or 16 Then it began to 
wane, and wasn’t revived until after my 
marriage 14 years ago when my wife 
gave me a train for Christmas. That set 
led me to scale-model trains a year later, 
and now I operate a small layout 
named the “P.O.N.Y. Lines,” which 
stands for Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
York. The name is registered with the 
National Model Railroad Association, 
and was chosen because I am an ardent 
supporter of the Hornell “Dodgers,” the 


scale-mode! 


vears old. 
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ebali team i 


best | 
Mod 
after the 
Yor! 


nit 
nine 


League. 
pattern their lines 
Fe, New 
the others—and 
tailroad as its proto- 
represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $1,000, a 
sum when that 
some scale-model layouts cost thousands 
know 


Pony 
railroaders 
santa 


big 


systems 
Central, or one of 
uses the Erie 
type. My equipment 


modest consider 


you 


Incidentally, do you 

railroading is business 
U.S.A.? There than 
100,000 fans, who spend somewhere be- 


10 and 20 do year 


do 
big 
in the more 


are 


tween million ars a 
heir hobby 
building of my line, I concen- 


ing stock 


the 
on assembling ro 
in kits avail- 
to 36 


mostly 
arge variety of tre 
for from $2 


$20 on 


cars cost 
up for various types 
With a kit a car can 

be built in a few hours, while a locomo- 
take from hours to 
monihs of work. 
rs and operators of model lines, 
my gauge (3.5 mm s one foot), 
illed “HO’ers”—a that 
from half “O” gauge (%4 inch to 

ot), which used to be the popular 

gaus There is 
of fraternity among HO men, and they'll 
that that com- 
different model 


to beat 


Kits 
and about 


of motive 


power 


tive can severa 


weeks and spare-time 
Owne 
equa 


name de- 


iuge vears ago an abundance 


for a hobby 


a te you 
151 
bines many skills. scale 


ing is hard 
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Harold F. Young (wife 
f CO s butte cl 139 


ter Chips: Mrs 
Mas U.S.A 
R. Knedlik (wife 
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Rowe St Auburi 
Shaving Mugs: Mrs. W 


shaving 


dale 66 
Rotart cotlect 
Was! gton 
Racing P mt 
sted ac pigeons), 
ve Pittsb h 16, Pa., l 
Stamps: J. R. Simpson 

exe 198 Beach 


Kans., U.S.A 
Roger A. Cook 
2627 W 
S.A 
(collects 


Drive 


inct St 
(inter 
Liberty 


stamps; 
Victoria, 
{ ( 


Picture Posteards; Scenic Folders: 
George Jones (son of Rotarian—collects pie 
ture postcards, scenic and large letter cards, 
and folders), Canton, Miss., U.S.A 

Stamps: R. S. Thubron (collects stamps; 
would like to exchange British Colonials a. 
U.S.A. and British West Indies stamps), 19, 
Roker Park Rd., Roker, Sunderland, Eng 
land, 

First-Day Covers; Stamps; Picture 
Posteards: Ronald Steward (12-year-old son 
of Rotarian—collects first-day covers, stamps, 
and picture postcards; will trade), 756 Cy 
press St., Wasco, Calif., U.S.A 

Fostoria Glass—Virginian Pattern: Mrs 
L. O. Ward (wife of Rotarian—has 10 com 
potes, 11 sherbets, 12 water glasses, 1 jelly 
compote; would like to correspond with any 
one interested), 2704 W. Gilbert St., Muncie, 
Ind., U.S.A 

Visual Song ard Fu 
(makes 35-mm., slides for audience 
tion in songs, games, stunts, etc.), 
ferson Ave., Loveland, Colo., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Ruth Clark (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen friends aged 13-17, 
especially in the U.S Mexico, Africa; in- 
terested in books, movies, animals), Box 
538, The Pas, Man., Canada 

Suzanne Jones (/6-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would lice to correspond with 
boys and girls), Staunton Military Academy 
Staunton, Va., U.S.A 

Virginia Douds (13-year-old 
Rotarian—wants pen pals in Scot 
land, Iceland, all European countries; inter 
ested in reading, sports, music), Alderson, 
W. Va., U.S.A 

Susan Lum 


participa- 
734 Jef- 


daughter of 


(12-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—would like a pen pal aged 12-14 
interested in movies, sports, books), 214 N 
Eighth St.. Wahpeton, No. Dak., U.S.A 

Jeannette Clay (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like a pen pal who collects 
stamps, likes sports and animals), Virginia 
Court, Mount Sterling, Ky., U.S.A 

Jan Oran Sides (11-year-old son of Rotar 
ian—wants pen pals his age; interested in 
books, baseball, football, basketball, band 
collects match folders and Mathis 
Tex., U.S.A 

Polly Allen 


coins), 


daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals; interested in 
sports, church work, music, dancing, social 
activities), 1337 Raymond Ave., Glendale 1 
Calif... U.S.A 

Jorge L. Satorre, Jr. (19-year-old nepheu 
of Rotarian—would like correspondence 
with boys and girls in other countries; inter 
ested in collecting stamps, flags, and coins 
of different countries; will exchange Philip 
pine stamps for those of other countries) 
Silliman University, Dumaguete, The Philip 
pines 

Betty Phelan (/4-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen pals aged 14-16), 34 
Bloomfield Ave., Depew. N S.A 

—TuHt 


(16-year-old 


HosspyHorse Groom 


Photo: Rotarian James 1. Grin 


Fests: Zeno Staudt | 


“You fellows 
run along— 

I have 
payroll checks 


How often have you had to turn 
down a game of golf because there 
were checks and checks and more 
checks to be signed ? 

No need to tell you that signing 
checks by hand is mot the kind of 
exercise that keeps you in the pink. 
It’s drudgery and it’s dangerous. 

When your signature is machine- 
controlled by Todd, you can go away 
—on business or pleasure at any time 
—and know that bills will be paid, 
discounts taken, payrolls met on 
schedule and with complete control. 

The Todd Controlled Signature 
Machine is safe. Two locks plus 
recording meter assure positive 
count control over check issuance. 
Insurance guarantees you against 
loss from duplication of signature. 

Get all the facts about the Todd 
Protectograph Signer. Mail the cou- 
pon below. Do it NOW. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORID 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. R 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
facts about Todd Protectograph Check Signers 


Firm 
Address 
Zone 


City State 


By 


Hobbyist Dickson examines some rolling stock in the Hornell Model-Railroad Club. LL ~~~ ~~~ ~~ (ine) 
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My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives s tbmitting 
this 


Stripped 


inde? heading 
Send entries to 
THE ROTARIAN 
Drive, 
The following fat 
Holland, a Grandview, 


Stories used 
Gears, 
East 


Illinois. 


Vagazine i) 
Wacke Chicago 1, 
orite comes 


from Royce 


Texas, Rotarian 
\n old mountaineer and his son 
were sitting in front of the fire 


pipes, crossing and 
After a long 
father said, 


smoking thei 
uncrossing their legs 
period of silence, the 
“Son, step outside and see if it’s 
raining.” 

Without 
answered, “Aw, 


ooking up, the son 
Pop, don't 


we jest call in the dog and see if 


why 


he’s wet 











There Comes a Time 
You u alloped me at dominoes 


ind now at checkers, too, 


Though there is no one else to whom 
I'd rather lose than you 
Yet, one small favor I would ask, 


Vy growing little lad 
When we put on the boxing gloves, 
Remember I'm your dad! 


ARTHUR B. MILLE! 


Watch That Language! 


Can you te in what language the 
works listed in the first paragraph were 
written? Try matching vour view with 
the languages isted in the second 
paragraph 

1. The Koran. 2. Andersen's Fairy 
Tales. 3. Salome, by Oscar Wilde } 


The Communist Manifesto. 5. Boccac 


cio’s Decameron. 6. The Ten Commanda- 
nents. 7. The poems of Saadi. 8. Don 
Quixote. 9. The Gospe 10. The Veda 


iterature 11. Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 
12. The 

(a) Greek 
(d) English 


English Constitution 
Arabian 
Persian 


(b) Sanskrit. (c) 


(e) Spanish. (f) 


(zg) Never written! (h) Italian (i) 
German (j) Danis} (k) French 
(1) Hebrew 

This guiz is bmitted by Gerard Mos 
ler, of Porest Hills, Long Island, Ne .) 


Last Is First 


In the words below, the ast SV ible 
in each is the same as the first svilable 
How many of these twin-sy ords 


> 


can you identify 
1. Bird long extinct 

Passable 

La Boheme’s heroine 

Charm or fetist 

Mother 
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named anima 


6. Affirmatively 
7. Lively French dance 

8. Kind of spiny palm 

9. Violent-tempered person 
10. Rustle, as of a skirt 


This quiz was submitted by Will Barker 


of Washington, D 
The answers to these quizzes will be 


found in the next column 


ice Wold 


The avera 
muscle and 3.3 pounds of brain, accord- 
ing to a physician. Maybe that explains 
a lot of things.—Rotary Realist, LASALLE, 
ILLINOIS 


man has 66 pounds of 






\ preacher called on one of his pa- 
rishioners—an elderly woman who was 


deaf. When she expressed regret that 
she could not hear his sermons, he mod- 
estly and sympathetically said: “Oh, 
you don’t miss much.” 

And she surprised him with: “So they 


tell me.”"—The Rotary Fellow, HIGHLAND 


PARK, MICHIGAN 


The old 
gine up to the water 
the new fireman. The fireman got up on 
the tender and brought down the spout 


foot got 


engineer pulled his 
tank and briefed 


pet en- 


all right, but somehow his 





caught in the chain and he stepped 
right into the tank 

As he floundered around in the tank, 
the engineer regarded him with a jaun- 
diced eye. 

“Just fill the tank with water, Sonny,” 
he drawled. “No need to stamp the 
stuff down.”—The Summit, REVELSTOKE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 

A young lad of 13 was waiting to get 
into South Pacific, 
by one of his father’s friends. 

“Hello, Paul,” man. “How 
did you happen to get here tonight, vou 
ucky kid!” 

“Oh, I came on my 
said the boy. 

“And where’s yout 


when he was spied 


said the 


brother’s ticket,” 


brother?” 


“Home looking for his ticket, [ sup- 
pose,” said Paul.—Rotary Beam, MENLO 
PARK, CALIFORNIA. 

The thing that keeps a lot of men 


broke is not the wolf at the door, but 
the silver fox in the window.—The 
Rhododendron, Wuirre SULPHUR SPRINGS 
West VIRGINIA 


Typed 
When shopping for a greeting card, 
It seems that IT am fated 
To be the type who has to scan 
The file which BELATED 
Puitip LAZARUS 


reads 
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isnerick 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


* * * 


This month's winner comes from S. 
Paske, a member of the Rotary Club of 
East Ham, England. Closing date for 
last lines to complete it: October 15. 
The "ten best’ entries will receive $2. 


GOAT NOTE 
A schoolboy was very upset 
As full marks he never could get. 
So an essay he wrote 
On the lite of the goat 


TALE OF A LOUSE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April: 
There's a chap who lives ‘cross the street, 
Who's a jolly good fellow to meet, 
But in his own house 
He behaves like a louse, 


Here are the "ten best’’ last lines: 
And a crab and a mule—what a tégt! 
(L. Newton Hayes, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Plattsburgh, New York.) 
His heart is as hard as concrete. 
(George A. Wall, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Petersburg, Florida.) 


His wite should divorce him tout de suite. 
(Fred L. Georgens, member of the Rotary 
Club of Queensboro, Long Island, New York.) 

He's worse than a weevil in wheat! 

C. A. Dickison, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Compton, California.) 

He ought to be hanged by his feet. 

(W. Glen Darst, Executive Secretary, 
Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Texas.) 

To his wife his vacation's a treat. 

D. M. Rogers, wife of a Dau- 
phin, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 

He's a big bluffer and full of deceit. 

(A.C. Fraser, member of the Rotary Club 
of Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, Canada.) 

As he changes to bitter from sweet. 

(Cornelius J. Petzhold, member of 
the Rotary Club of Cincinnati, Ohio.) : 

Having him for a “pop” is no treat! 

(Mrs. Robert W. Hemphill, wife 
of a Norton, Kansas, Rotarian.) 

To his family this pill isn't sweet. 

(Geraid E. Nord, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of New Castle, Pennsylvania.) 
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O. R MARINES’ LIFELINE to the sea 
was in danger. A Communist force of 4.000 men 
had seized the key hill overlooking Hagaru-ri in 
the desperate Chosin Reservoir fighting. The hill 
had to be taken. But there were no combat forces 


available to make the fight. 


Lieutenant Colonel Myers. then a major, rallied 
together clerks, cooks, and other service personnel, 
and led a makeshift unit of 250 men in an assault 
up the snow-covered 600-foot hill. Lacking combat 
officers and non-coms, Colonel Myers ranged the 
entire attacking front, leading his outnumbered 
forces upward in the face of murderous fire con- 
centrated on him. After 14 hours of bitter struggle, 
the enemy was routed, the hill captured, and the 


route to the sea secured. Colonel Myers says: 


“When a handful of men can help turn the tide 
of history, just think of the invincible strength of 
150 million people working toward a common goal 

a secure America! That’s what you, and millions 
of people like you, are accomplishing with your 
successful 50-billion-dollar investment in United 


States Defense Bonds. 


“Peace doesn’t just happen—it requires work. 
Our troops in Korea are doing their part of the 
job. You’re doing yours when you buy United 
States Defense Bonds. Together, we can hammer 


out the peace we're all working for.” 
* * * 


‘ow E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
May 1, 1952 average 3 interest, compounded 
nually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 

r in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto- 
ically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 

Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Lt. Colonel 
Reginald R.\ lyers, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


‘ 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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The Waterman-Waterbury Company 
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Waterbury 


FURNACES AND WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 


So Impurtam” and the compleve 


OVER 45 YEAR ' are WAKM AIK HEATING 
silico tesla 

| THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 
| \sa7 sacusom st mae + POLIS 12 MINNESOTA 








Reproduction of a 2-column advertisement 

from The Rotarian placed by Mitchell and 

Mitchell, Inc Minneapolis, advertising agency 
for The Waterman-Waterbury Company 


35 East Wacker Drive 


qual market....” 


Did you note, above, the first paragraph of the letter that David 
E. Sedgwick, president of The Waterman-Waterbury Company, 
wrote us? 


The Rotarian Magazine has a consistent way of delivering con- 
sumer inquiries—lots of them—for advertisers. But just inquiries 
are not enough. The important p/us is that they are “high quality.” 
That means sa/es—and sales are what keep your business thriving. 


That in itself is a complete sales story—reason enough why you 
should join the growing family of advertisers who always get 
sales results in The Rotarian. 


But we go even further... . 


In addition to producing consumer inquiries, The Rotarian also 
reaches and delivers an audience that is dealership-minded. If 
you—like the Waterman-Waterbury Company—want new mem- 
bers in your Dealer Family, here is your answer. 

In fact, if you sell Home Utilities ... Top Management... 
Business Equipment and Materials . . . Business Services... 
Equipment for Civic Use . . . Travel and Transportation .. . 
the more than 285,000 (ABC) circulation of The Rotarian is 
your answer. Write today, without obligation, for more facts. 


“Rotarian @ 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





